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GOOD SIR WALTER. 

Sir Walter Meynell was born in the last 
year of the seventeenth century, and was an 
only son, although he had several sisters. 
He went through the education which was 
then becoming fixed as the course proper 
for the Meynells, and which, in fact, has de- 
scended as regularly as the family plate ever 
since. Eton, Oxford, and the Grand Tour, 
formed this worthy system of training, which 
was continued unremittingly till the French 
revolution, together with one or two other 
slight changes that it wrought, took away 
from the rismg Meynell of the day the power 
of traveling with a bear leader through the 
principal parts of Europe. 

But no such naughty doings existed in the 
days of Sir Walter's adolescence. He was 
accordingly presented at the court of the 
Regent Dake of Orleans, where nothing 
naughty was ever heard of, and thence dul 

erformed the whole of that itinerar which 

as been named the Grand Tour, from the 
circumstances, I suppose, of the traveler go- 
ing straight on end, and returning almost 
precisely the way he came. Sir Walter, 
however, brought but little of foreign fash- 
ions back with him to England. He return- 
ed the same hearty, bright spirited fellow he 
went—with some additional cultivation, in- 
deed—for his mental qualites were keen and 
round—but in no degree warped or made 
foreign by his residence abroad, 

Not long after his return, he succeeded to 
his title and estate. His mother had been 
dead some years; and he came and settled 
at Arlescot, retaining his eldest sister at the 
head of his household, as she had been in 
their father’s time, and all the others remain- 
ing-ekactly as they had then been. Sir Wal. 
ter was not the man to put forth his sisters 
because they ceased to be daughters of the 
house—he loved them all dearly, and delight- 
ed to have them round him. “Arlescot,” 
said he, in answer to his man of business, 
who spoke to him on the subject, “shall ever 
be their home till they marry, I wish, in 
every respect, to fill my poor father’s place 
as much as possible.” And, indeed, if it had 
not been that the face at the head of the ta- 
ble was some thirty years younger than that 
which had been there so lately, one would 
scarcely have known that any change had 
taken place at Arlescot hall. 

There was a very considerable difference 
between the age of the eldest and the young- 
est of Sir Walter’s five sisters, so that he 
continued to have a lady house—and the 
word, though I coin it for the purpose, car- 
ries with it a most comprehensive significa- 
tion—for many years. There was none of 
that loneliness which so often sheds its chill 
over a bachelor’s dwelling. There were al- 
pn smiling faces and merry voices, to 
welcome his return home;—and all those el- 
egancies and amenities, which exist in no 
society among which there are not women, 
constantly graced, and at the same time gave 
added animation to, the circle that congre- 
gated within the walls of Arlescot. Indeed, 
celebrated as that venerable pile has always 
been for its hospitality and joyous society, 
the days of Sir Walter and his sisters have 
come down in tradition as the most brilliant 
and festive of all. ‘The numerous Christmas 
party seldom broke up till it belied its name, 
and was treading on the heels of Lent; and 
the beautiful woods of green Arlescot, as 
they waved in full pride of summer, ever saw 
bright and happy groups beneath their shade 

echoed to the sounds of springing voi- 
ees find young laughter. 

In a word, Sir Walter lived during these 
years a most happy life. He had around 
him those whom he loved best in the world: 
he not only saw them happy, but he helped 
to make them so. Indead, so thoroughly did 
the milk of human kindness pervade his 
heart, that he drew his own chief enjoyment 





from conferring it, To the poor, he was, in- 
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deed, a benefactor. Not dpiitented with an 
alms hastily given, or a dole regularly meted 
out at the gate, he would pers enter in- 
to their interests—assist the beginner, en- 
caprage the Pising man, and protect and pro- 
vide for the destitute, the aged, and the sick. 
He would give his attention to their repre- 
sentations, and deal to tli¢m a merciful jus- 
tice; He would speak a kind word, as the 
flower of that beautiful tree of charity of 
which the kind action was the fruit. Before 
he was thirty years old, he had acquired, 
amjong the peasantry around Arlescot, the 
epithet of “Good Sir Walter.” If anyone 
met with injustice—“Go to good Sir Wal- 
ter, and he will see you righted”-if any one 
fell into distress—“Go to good Sir Waller, 
and he will set you on your legs again,” 

And among persons of his own station, 
Sir Walter, was equally popular. He had, 
shortly after his coming into the country, 
been the means of reconciling a most disress- 
ing,quarrel between two of his neighbors of 
the highest consideration—and this attract- 
ed the attention of the neighborhood towards 
him. His constant good humor as a com- 

anion—his extreme hospitality—the de- 
ightful footing upon which the society at 
Arlescot was placed—his readiness to per- 
form a friendly office, and the excessive re- 
luctance with whic!: he refused a favor,—all 
eombined to make the gentry adopt the lan- 
guage of the poor, put ig say,—‘‘They have 

iven him the right name—he is, indeed, 

ood Sir Walter.’ 

One very natural consequence of the posi- 
tion in which Sir Walter was placed, was 
that he remajned a bachelor. 
woman constantly cheered his home, while 
her accomplishments gave to it all the ad- 
vantages of refinement and taste. In short, 
even the most manevering mamas in 
shire had given up the matter as a bad job— 
and set Sir Walter down as a man that would 
never marry. . 

The youngest of his sisters was ver 
much younger than any of the family; and, 
indeed, there were almost twenty years be- 
tween his age and hers. At the tinie’ this 
sister, whose name was Elizabeth, was about 
ten years old, there was only one of the oth- 
ers left unmarried, and Sir Walter began to 
feel, with sorrow, how much their happy 
family circle was diminished. This circum- 
stance drew his affections most vividly to- 
wards the little Elizabeth. He felt that she 
was his last stay—that when she lett him, 
he would be widowed quite—and, according- 
ly, his kindness towards her increased so 
greatly, that she would have gone near to 

ome a spoiled child—if it had not been 





that her nature was of a most extellent dis- | glance, and turning away, covered his face 


position, and that that nature had been di- 
rected, originally, by her eldest sister to- 
wards the best and most beautiful issues. 
Accordingly, when, at about ten years old 
her brother began to be over indulgent to- 
wards her, the effect produced upon her was 
scarcely more than to render her affection 
for him every day stronger and more fond, 
while it left untouched the admirable tem- 
per, and generous character, which were hers 
already. 

It was a year or two later, just after the 
sy, of their only remaining sister, and 
when Elizabeth and Sir Walter were left 
alone, that a particularly esteemed friend of 
the latter, who livedin the near neighbor- 
hood of Arlescot, had the calamity to lose 
his wife. Mr Adair—so he was named— 
was left with an only child, a daughter, 
about a year younger than Elizabeth, who 
had thus become motherless. Sir Walter 
had been in the constant habit of going to 
Mr Adair’s, and had always remarked the 
extreme beauty and admiration of this child. 
Accordiagly, after the first burst of sympa- 
thising sorrow, for the loss his friend had 
sustained,—and it was no common one, 
for Mrs Adair had been a woman of a degree 
of merit indeed rare—Sir Walter's mind 


he stiile of | su 


vation of such a mother must be to sucha 
child !—“Poor,* poor Lucy!” he exclaimed, 
“what will become of her now!—I pity her 
from the bottom of my soul. Such a dispo- 
sition as hers needs most a mother’s guid- 
ance; and now, at these tender years, she 
is left without female help, direction, or sup- 
rt ” 


And justly was Sir Walter’s pity bestowed. 
What paced deserve pity more than a 
girl who, at elevefi years old, has a precocity 


which increases her age by. at least half of 
its real amount—with the prgggise of an ea- 
ger and wild temperament, of singular 
yet great beauty—who has mother ? 
Such a being aggthis may escape great mis- 
fortunes—but the chances are sadly the oth- 
er way. 

Lucy Adair had been a great playfellow 
of Elizabeth Meynel]. The difference of age 
between the latter and her sisters had caus- 
ed far more companionship to exist between 
these two, than Elizabeth had ever enjoyed 
in her own family. Their tendencies of dis- 
position were widely different, and yet their 
attachment to each other was extreme. Eliz- 
abeth was mild and sweet in temper, firm as 
welltas decided in principle, and possessed, 
‘as yet, almost ufknown to herself, a strong 
and vivid enetgy, which it needed only some 
fitting occasion to call forth, Lucy, on the 
other hand, was all animation, and wildness, 
and fire—playful as are most playful of her 
age, yet occasionally displaying a burst of 
violence of mingled temper and feeling which 
was far, far beyond it. In fact, to any one 
who observed her minutely, she formed a 

bject for metaphysical study and prophecy, 
rather than of that sweet and simple con- 
templation which beautiful children of her 
age commonly afford. 

It was in consequence of the peculiar in- 
timac agers between these young peo- 
ple, that, when he went to pay his visit of 
condolence to Mr Adair, Sir Walter took 
Elizabeth with him. He felt, mozeover, and 
with pride and joy, that she was one who, 
even now so young, was eminently fitted to 
administer such consolation as can be ad- 
ministered onan occasion like this. 
I am sure, suffers deeply,”—said Sir Walter 
to his sister—“it will be for you, dear Eliza- 
beth, to bring her mind to a state of calm, 
and to infuse into it that resignation which 
is alike our duty and our refuge when those 
we love are removed from us by death.” 

When they arrived at Wilmington, they 
found Mr Adair alone. The warm and cor- 
dial grasp of Sir Walter’s hand was, indeed, 
cordially, though more feebly, returned—but 
the widowed man shrank from his friend’s 


with his hands, to gain a moment to recover 
his composure. After a short pause, he said 
“this visit is, indeed, kind, dear Meynell—I 
know the goodness of your heart, and what 
you must feel for me at such a moment as 
this. I am, indeed, desolate!” 

Sir Walter answered his friend with that 
delicacy, yet depth, of feeling, which showed 
how far beyond the formal condolence of the 
world were his expressions of sympathy— 
expressions, indeed, which could come only 
from a most sensitive heart under the influ- 
ence of warm and strong friendship. 

At length, he broke a pause which had 
supervened, by asking whether his sister 
might not see her young friend. ‘“Assur- 
edly-and yet I fear the meeting will be al- | 
most too much for her-Oh Meynell, you can 
form no idea of how that child has suffered!” 
As he spoke, he rang the bell, and desired 
his daughter to be called. 

An object of more beauty and interest 
than was Lucy Adair, as she entered the 
room, it would be most difficult to conceive. 
She was dressed in the deepest mourning, 
and the contrast between her dress of sor- 
row, and the feelings of joyous gaiety which 
ought to be those of her age eines pecu- 


liarly so of her’ individual - disposition, was 


“Lucy, | 
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gether in her appearance struck Elizabeth 
most painfully. Her jet black hair, which 
commonly tossed in a profusion of ringlets, 
was now plainly parted upon her brow—her 
large dark eyes, which usually flashed with 
animation and buoyant life through their 
lashes of singular darkness and length, were 
now sunken, and if I may use the phrase, 
pale with the cold moisture of protracted 
tears;—and her cheek, instead of flushing and 
mantling with brilliant blood of health and 
youth, was now of a whiteness equal to that 
of the ivory neck, which showed in such 
startling contrast against the mourning dress. 

When Lucy entered, her pace was slow, 
and her eyes were bent upon the ground.— 
She seemed to be under the action of violent 
feeling, for her breath came and went rapid- 
ly as was shown by the almost tumultuous 
heaving of her bosom. At length, she raised 
her head, and running forward, to, Eliza- 
beth, uttered one cry, and fell into her arms 
in a paroxysm of convulsive tears. 

Mr Adair turned to Sir Walter—and mere- 
ly uttering the words, “you see”—left the 
room to regain that composure so necessary 
before his child, and which he found it im- 
possible at that moment to support. 

Sir Walter sat down silently, and gazed 
with emotion upon the picture before him. 
Two beautiful children, the one wrapt in an 
agony of grief, sheltered and cherished in 
the bosom of the other, whose gentle coun- 
tenance, now tinged with sadness and pity, 
might almost, her fond brother thought, form 
a model for that of anangel sent from heaven 
on an errand of mercy—such a group as this 
could not be contemplated without feelings 
of the softest, purest, and most pitying na- 
ture. The violence of Lucy’s tears had now 
passed away—and she lay upon her friend’s 
bosom, her gentle sobs coming at increasing 
intervals—like the ebbing of a calm tide at 
evening. 

Sir Walter kept withdrawn from the young 
friends as much as possible, and heard only 
the murmuring of their voices as they spoke, 
the one in complaint, the other in consola- 
tion. At length, Elizabeth gently disenga- 
ed herself from her friend’s arms, and com- 
ing to her brother, said to him—“Dear Wal. 
ter, I have a great favor to beg of you, but 
I feel sure you willnot refuse it. Lucy says 
that if I could be with her for a few days, I 
should be the greatest support to her: she 
says that, after having now seen me, and 
our having talked together, the first dread of 
meeting me, which she felt, is over, and that 
she shrinks from falling back upon her own 
sad thoughts, and seeing her father shed tears 
over her. I feel sure that she is right, and 
that I should indeed be of service to her, as 
her feelings are now. So you will let me 
stay with her Walter, won’t you? and you 
must get Mr Adair to consent—I will prom- 
ise to keep quite out of his way; he may al- 
most believe I am not here—no ap Lu- 
cy shall see me,” Ae 

“Good, kind girl,” said Sir Walter, kissing 
her brow; “most willingly I consent to your 
staying with your As pags will arrange 
it with Adair. God bless and protect you,” 
he added, addressing Lucy as he passed her, 
and placing his hand upon her brow. “That 
is, indeed, a most extraordinary child,” he 
continued in thought,—“pray heaven the is- 
sues of her destiny may be happy!” 

Elizabeth remained with her friend; and, 
ina short time, the smile again began to 
beam and the color to bloom, on Lucy’s 
cheek. Truly has it been said— 

“The tear down childhoo 1's cheek that flows, 

Is like the rain drop on the rose; 

When next the sw breeze comes by, 

And waves the bush, flower is dry!” 

And a most benevolent provision of nature 
it is, thatthus it shouldbe! Ifa heart were 
to sufler, at thatage, the sorrows of maturity, 
maturity would never be reached. 

Elizabeth’s visit, at this time, tended great~ 
ly to increase the intimacy and the inter- 
course between the two families. Lucy con- 








turned upon the thought of what the depri- 


most striking and sad, 


The ¢hange alto- 


stantly came to Arlescot to profit by sharing 
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in the progress of her friepd’s education.— 
In music, especially, they advanced together 
—and Sir Walter would hang with delight 
upon the union of their voices, as they joined 
in their frequent duets. Lucy’s voice had 
an early richness, peculiarly rare. At the 
age of twelve it had a round full sweetness, 
scarcely ever possessed till years afterwards. 
But in every thing, except perhaps in stat- 
ure, her aap ay was most striking. The 
flash of her eye had more intelligence, the 
lively mot more point, the bright smile more 
ee aa is almost ever possessed till 

ve hoyden girl ripens into the “young lady.” 
Still, there was =¥ lack of the She eprin fl 
— of her age. She would race along 
the broad bowling green at Arlescot—or can- 
ter off upon a donkey with a pad, instead of 
her own highly managed pony, with all the 
buoyant inconsequence of a mere child, And 
yet, at night she would rivet every ear by 
the melody with which she would give the 
songs of Ariel, or cause the most rigid to fol- 
low with admiring laughter the truth with 
which she rendered the mischievous arch- 
ness of Puck, 

Indeed, it might almost be fancied, that 
one could trace some connection of race be- 
tween these fairy creatures, of whose doings 
she was so fond, and Luey herself. She was 
if any thing, otherwise than tall; but form- 
ed with a perfection which gave to every 
motion the ay and lightness ofa fay in- 
deed. Her hair was profuse—and black as 
the raven’s feather; her eyes—large, full, 
dark, brilliant—ever gave the prologue to 


her actual speech, by a glance of fire, of wit, }. 


or of feeling, according to the subject which 
engrossed er atthe moment. But though, 
on occasion, the strongest bursts of feeling 
would break forth, yet the general character 
of her temperament undoubtedly turned to- 
wards the gayer and more brilliant order of 
mind. Every one who met her, admired, 
wondered at, and delighted in, her anima- 
tion, vivacity, and wit; and at the same 
time, could not fail to be gratified, and some- 
times touched, by the indications of kind, 
warm, and delicate feeling which were fre- 
— apparent; but it was only those that 
knew her well who were aware of the deep 
well head of stronger and more passionate 
emotions which lay, as yet almost untouched, 
within, And this is the true portrait of a 
girl not quite thirteen years old! 

Time wore on; Lucy lived almost as much 
at Arlescot as at Wilmington, and Sir Wal- 
ter had thus the opportunity to watch the 
maturing of her person, and the expansion 
of her mind, Ever the kindest of the kind, 
his attentions to the comforts and pleasures 
of his dearest friend’s daughter, and his dear- 
est sister’s friend, were naturally great; and, 
for her own sake also, Lucy Adair was most 
high in the good baronet’s favor. ‘The house 
was always more cheerful when she was 
there; music, dancing, petits jeux of all sorts, 
were always far more rife while she was at 
Arlescot—so much so, indeed, that there of- 
ten seemed to be a blank on the day after 
her departure. Sir Walter felt this, though 
he was scarcely conscious that he did so— 
and accordingly, exerted himself in every 
way to make Arlescot pleasant to “quaint 
Ariel,” as he often called her, and to keep 
her there as much as possible. 

: “Really your brother deserves his title of 
Good Sir Walter,” said she one day to Eliz- 
abeth—“see how he has been bedecking 
‘Ariel’s bower,’ as he calls my room. You 
knew w I was here last, there was a de- 
bate as to which was the sweeter, heliot rope, 
or verbena, and when the point was referred 
to me, I said I could not decide between 
them, they were both so exquisite; and now 
lo! Prospero’s wand itself could not have 
raised a more luxuriant blossoming of both 
plants than he has placed in cases, ornament- 
ed with moss and ‘greenery,’ in the embra- 
sures of both my windows. Good, good Sir 
Walter !—how heartily will I sing to him 
tonight - 

‘Merrily, ily sha iv y 
Under UStabeeaiene the bough!" 

And she did so:—and Sir Walter more 
than half sighed as he murmured between 
his teeth Prospero’s thanks—“ ‘Why, that’s 
my dainty Aricl!’”"—*“Alas!” he added, as he 
gazed upon her brilliant beauty, now budding 
into all the attraction of dawning woman- 
hood,—“I way complete the line, and say, 
‘J shall miss thee!” ; 

Sir Walter's allusion was prompted by 
something which was in ; 








passing in another | brightness of her countenance. 


man, for whom he entertained the most sin- 
cere regard, was playing Ferdinand to Eliz- 
abeth’s Miranda. “Yes,” Sir Walter solil- 
oquized in thought—*“I shall lose my !ast,my 
dearest sister soon! Dear, dear Elizabeth, 
it wrings my heart to part from one who has 
engrossed that heart’s best affection for so ma- 
ny years!—And yet, I cannot be so selfish 

to wish it otherwise—as it is, she has stay 
with me later than any of the others. She 
evidently values and fetes Sir Arthur—and 
he is worthy of herif any man can be; heav- 
ens! what a wife, what a mother that wo- 
man will make!” 

His reverie was interrupted by Lucy draw- 
ing forth Elizabeth from her corner, and en- 
gaging herina duet, while Sir Arthur Leon- 
ard stood by 

“watching the Voilti subites.”’ 

The air was lively, the words arch—but 
even this, and it was an old favorite, drew 
sighs rather than smiles from poor Sir Wal- 
ter. “Ah!” thought: he, must id fare- 
well to all this!\—Losing one, I shall lose 
both, for she is not my sister,” looking strong- 
ly, as he thoyght thus, upon Lucy’s brilliant 
ace, as it ed in accordance with the 
spirit of the — ‘Would that she were! 
But when Bessy goes, Lucy, dear, darling 
Lucy, must go too, Ihave watched her 
from a child—growing daily in beauty, and 

race, and intelligence—and it is hard to lose 
ver now, just when she is coming into the 
full possession of all she has promised from 
infancy. Alas! would that she were my sixth 
sister!” 

Whether this was exactly the wish that 
Sir Walter really felt, I leave it to my read- 
ers to judge. At all events it was that 
which he formed into words in his own mind. 

The wedding of Sir Arthur Leonard and 
Elizabeth Meynell followed not long after— 
and Lucy was bridesmaid. Good Sir Wal- 
ter presented her with a set of pearls upon 
the occasion, of which, besides the ordinary 
ornaments, there were braids to intertwist 
with her raven hair, a mode equally advan- 
tageous to the snowy whiteness of the one, 
and the ebony hue of the other. It was 
searcely possible, indeed, to see any thing 
more fascinating than Lucy Adair was this 
day, as she accompanied her friend to the 
altar. The beauty of Elizabeth was of a 
calmer and serener order. She was near 
the full perfection of her charms; and the 
momentous importance of the occasion, and 
the sorrow she felt at leaving her beloved 
and excellent brother, gave “to her counte- 
nance a chastened, and almost solemn ex- 
pression, which rendered her, beautiful as 
she was, an object between whom and her 
bridesmaid no comparison could be institu- 
ted—so totally diflerent was their appear- 
ance in every point. Lucy was shorter in 
stature, and ofa bearing less collected and 
dignified—but what it lacked in these points 
was ay | supplied by its animation and 
grace, its bounding and brilliant joyousness. 
She had no cause for grief to dash the many 
causes which conspired to give her delight. 
She left no long loved home, no dear protec- 
tor who had fostered and cherished her dur- 
ing her whole life, as was the case with Eliz- 
abeth: she did not, like Sir Walter, lose a 
beloved sister and companion—her who had 
made home deserve that invaluable name, and 
whose departure now left it blank and des- 
olate. On the contrary, to Lucy every thing 
on this occasion of festivity was matter of 
real joy. Iler dearest friend was united to 
the man she loved—that he was also one of 
wealth and rank Lucy never thought of— 
every thing was gay and brilliant around 
her—there was a splendid festival-she was 
the queen of the day—“and that was dear 
Bessy’s wedding day.” 

The ceremony was performed in the old 
chapel at Arlescot, and Sir Walter gave his 
sisteraway. His heart swelled heavily with- 
in his bosom as he pronounced the words— 
but good Sir Walter ever was ready to sac- 
rifice his own feelings to the happiness of 
others, and he uttered them with a cheerful 
tone, though:sad spirit. But when at the 
conclusion of the ceremony, he gave his sis- 
ter the kiss of congratulation, and called up- 
on God to bless and make her happy, the 
sensation that she was about to quit his roof, 
to leave him altogether, rose upon him with 
a choking gush, which speedily found vent 
in tears. As he turned aside to hide and to 
check them, Lucy gazed at him. She was 
deeply touched, and a cloud came over the 
“Poor, poor 

















he should grieve to lose such a sister as that! 
Alas! how different Arlescot will be now.” 

In those days, newly married couples did 
not whirl off in a carriage and four from the 
church door. The bridal festivities were 
animated by their presence. Accordingly, 
the old hall at Arlescot rang that night with 
sounds of re and rejoicing; and all were 
gay, and glad, and mirthful, save the host 
alone. His heart was indeed sad! and as 
yet, he did not clearly know the full cause 
of its sadness, In very truth, his sister’s 
departure did giye rise to pain, and spread 
gloom over Hatsoul—but it was not this 
alone which caused the whole extent of that 
pain, thefall deepness of that at his There 





was the feeling, also, of all that his sister’s 
departure would carry with it-that no yough- 
ful voice, no trippling step, would awaken 
the echoes of the hall in which he stood— 
spat his favorite sOmgs and airs would no 
onger gladden his ear—in a word, that Lu- 
cy Adair would be gone also! Yes! great 
as was the difference between their ages, and 
dissimilar in so many respects as they were, 
it was nevertheless undeniable that this 
young and wild creature had touched the 
1ithérto impenetrable heart of Sir Walter 
Meynell. 

t as yet, this secret was not revealed to 
him. Absurd as the hackneyed assertion of 
love existing unconsciously usually is, there 
are some few occasions on which the doc- 
trine is true; and this was one of them. Lucy 
had been bred up under Sir Walter’s eyes— 
he had known her from her very birth—he 
had been the constant companion of a sister 
whom he almost considered a dayghter—and 
his affection for both of them had, for years, 
been exactly of the same quality, Thus, 
therefore, when latterly a strong change took 
place in the character of that which he felt 
towards Lucy, although it bore copious fruits 
in fact, Sir Walter remained ignorant of its 
existence. It never struck him to regard 
little Lucy in any other light than that in 
which he had considered her so many years, 
while in truth, time had caused hef to gain 
a hold upon affections never yet called into 
action, but not the less strong and sterling 
on that account. 

“Oh, Sir Walter, Sir Walter!—what do 

yee think?”—exclaimed Lucy, running to 
1im, her whole countenance beaming with 
the expression of uncontrolled gaiety and 
pleasure—“Old Crompton, the fiddler, has 
composed—or got composed, poor fellow— 
a new tune to open the ball on Miss Lizzy’s 
wedding night, as he chuses to call her— 
and he says he has given it a name which 
he is sure will make it find favor with her, 
whether the music be good or bad—he has 
called it ‘Good Sir Walter-—Oh how de- 
lighted I shall be to dance it!” 

“The more so for its name, Lucy?” 

“T'enfold!—there is no one in the world 
so good and kind to me—no one whom I 
love half so well—except my father, and I 
assure you he is often jealous of you. Oh! 
how I shall delight in this dance—I shall 
make it the tune ofthe whole country. You 
must dance it with me, Sir Walter, in honor 
of our dear Bessy’s bridal.” Sir Walter 
smiled and sighed almost at the same instant, 
as he answered, “You know, dear Lucy, | 
never dance——” 

“Oh, but you do” she interrupted—“T rec- 
ollect your dancing Sir Roger de Coverley 
with me, the day I was ten years old—and I 
am sure, our baronet is the better of the two. 
Besides, consider it is Bessy’s wedding.— 
Such events as that do not occur pag oe 

“Thank God, no!” murmured Sir Walter 
as he took Lucy’s hand and led her towards 
the dance. 

He was deeply moved, in some degree by 
the attachment thus shown him by his hum- 
ble neighbors, but far more by the manner in 
which this mark of it had been announced to 
him. “Alas! this is the last time I shall 
see her thus at Arlescot!”—thought he, as 
he gazed upon the brilliant creature who 
stood opposite to him, waiting with impa- 
tience for their turn to begin—and his heart 
heaved the heavier for the merry music to 
which they had given his name. 

The first week after his sister’s marriage 
was probably, the most wretched Sir Wal- 
ter had ever passed. It is, perhaps, scarcely 
possible for a life to have flowed on more 
happily than his. The better and happier 





his path oxe of sweetness and enjoyment, 
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fulness, had, in especial, been the character- 
istic of Arlescot hall:—thus poor Sir Walter, 
when he found himself a solitary man, suffer- 
ed to a most pitiable degree. There is aterm 
in use in some of the counties towards the 
midland, which we have no one word in gen- 
eral English to render. ‘This word is unked. 
To those who know Oxfordshire, and the 
counties around it, its very sound will con- 
vey far more than any elaborate description 
I could give of Sir Walter’s state. He was 
very unked-that is, he felt that desolate sad- 
ness, and chilly smking of the heart, which 
arises from being left in solitude by those we 
love—but this periphrasis does not convey 
half what the low provincial word does to 
those who have been familiar with its sound. 

Oh! how cheerless was his breakfast !— 
Instead of his sister’s kind face at the top of 
tli® table (to say nothing of a brilliant one 
which used often to beam at the side,) there 
was—a blank! He literally started when; 
the first morning after his guests’ departure, 
on coming into the room, he saw one solitary 
chair placed for him, before the great tea- 
urn, and all the breakfast apparatus. “I am 
alone then!”—he said aloud—“quite alone 
at last !~I shall never be able to endure this” 
—and truly there was no sweet voice, or 
friendly smile to strike upon his ear, or to 
meet his eye—as both eye and ear craved 
their accustomed objects of enjoyment. 

Dinner was perhaps more intolerable still. 
Itis probable, that Sir Walter had not dined 
alone for seventeen years—and those who 
are in the habit of making one of a happy 
family circle round a hospitable board, need 
not be told how unked a soli dinner is.— 
But to Sir Walter it was totally a new state 
ofexistence. It had never occurred to him 
before to be alone at Arlescot!—It seemed 
to him a solecism in nature. “I can not en- 
dure it!”"—he exclaimed, the third day, as 
the butler closed the door behind him, after 
taking away the cloth.” “I will have half 
a dozen people here before this time tomor- 
row, or my name is not Walter Meynell.” 

Accordingly, he assembled a bachelor par- 
ty, who remained with him about a week. 
But even this would not do for a continu- 
ance; to a man who has been in the constant 
habit of living in society in which there are 
women, a continued male party, like a regi- 
mental mess, is intolerable. When they 
came into the drawing room after dimer, 
‘they found no one to give change to the 
hunting, the politics, or the something worse 
which had formed their topics of conversa- 
tion;—there was no music—the pianoforte 
closed, and the harp, in its case, frowned in 
fixed dumbness upon those whom they had 
so often charmed—there was no———in a 
word, there were no women in the house, 
and Sir Walter had never been without them 
before. 

I am quite aware that a great deal of this 
may, to some hypercritical people, appear 
very trivial; it is, nevertheless, perfectly true, 
as Iam sure many persons, who are some- 
thing far better than hypercritical, will bear 
me out in asserting. 

It so happened that, on the night before 
the last of this party were to leave him, Sir 
Walter, in passing along the gallery at the 
extremity of which his bedroom was situa- 
ted, chanced to inhale the scent of the ver- 
benas, Which were still preserved in “Ariel's 
Bower.” He opened the door, and went in. 
There was a strange mixture of effect in the 
aspect of this room, from some remuins of 
particular and individual habitation, which 
were still apparent, and from its actual ab- 
sence. With the careful housewifery of that 
day, the curtains, both of the windows and of 
the bed, were pinned and papered up, and a 
chimney board showed that there was no near 
prospect ofa fire; but on the other hand, 
the heliotrope and verbena still flourished in 
their green beds, and shed a powerful fra- 
grance throu’out the room; while some draw- 
ings of the house and grounds of Arlescot, 
which Lucy had done, hung on the walls, 
and gave token of who had been the occu- 
pant of the chamber. 

But Sir Walter needed no such extrane- 
ous fillip to divert his mind towards Lucy. 
He had, indeed, though he had scaréel 
mentioned her name, even in his own mind, 
thought of little else since she had left him. 
But now, as he stood in her very chamber, 
and gazed upon the traces, not only of her- 





feelings of humanity had combined to render | self, but of her interest in Arlescot, he gave 
: : | the reins to his thoughts, and drew fairy vis- 
pices acu B age B.srageay Bool brightness of he ) and the fiercer passions had never, by their | ions efevents scattered through a long se- 
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her visits, of which she had been the hero- 
ine—and, though the last, certainly not 
the least, was the adventure of “Good Sir 
Walter,” on the night of Elizabeth’s wed- 
ding. “I will go over to Wilmington to- 
morrow”—said he--after having rembined 
some minutes surveying the room, and all 
that it contained—“it is time I should. Lucy 
will think I am forgetting her—or what is 
worse, she will forget me.’ 

Sir Walter was most graciously received 
on his visit to Wilmington. Some little com- 
plaints were made of its delay-“I thought,” 
said Lucy, “you had died of solitude and the 
ghosts, now you are left alone in that dear, 
ramb house. Mercy! how desolate 
it must look without Elizabeth, or me, or any 
of us!” 

“It is, indeed,” said Sir Walter, with a 
melancholy tone, which struck Lucy with re- 
morse, for having touched upon what she be- 
lieved to be the string that had jarred his 
parting from his sister. 

“Nay, you must not let your sorrow for 
Elizabeth's departure depress you thus. She 
will come and visit you in the spring, and 
we will renew our merry doings as of yore. 
Mind you keep the bower in full bloom and 
beauty for Ariel—her ‘blossoms that hang 
on the bough’ in particular.” 

“They are all thriving-I visited the howet 
last night-and oh! Luey, how desolate it 
looked! I could scarcely bear it! yet I went 
again this morning, to bring a sample of the 
flowers to their absent owner.” As he spoke, 
Sir Walter produced a very beautiful bou- 
quet of the two plants so often mentioned, 
and gave it to Lucy. 

There was a difference in this sort of tone, 
not easy to analyze or describe, in which Sir 
Walter addressed her-but which may easily 
be felt. He had never used it towards her 
but once before, and that was when he wish- 
ed her a good night on the evening of Eliz- 
abeth’s marriage. It was, perhaps, more 
rapid and stronger then, but it was more 
clear, firm, and decided now. 

The fact is that, on the former ion, it 
was unconscious, and now it was designed. 
The visit to Ariel’s bower the night before- 
all the retrospect of his past feelings, and 
the examination of his existing ones, had 
served finally to dissipate the film which was 
already fast falling from Sir Walter’s eyes. 
He felt that he loved Lucy Adair, and so grad- 
ually had the sentiment been gaining pos- 
session of his heart, that when, at last, he 
became thoroughly conscious of its exist- 
ence so far from shrinking from it with the 
surprise and fear which he would have felt 
some months before, he welcomed it with 
delight and unchecked joy. Still, as he rode 
along towards Wilmington, he had felt the 
strongest despondency as to his chances of 
success. “She has always thought me so 
much older than herself—and, truth to say, 
there are some one and twenty years between 
us—she has known me since she was a child 
and looked to me as her father’s friend-tho’ 
there are eight good years, the other way, 
between us again, which is some comfort- 
and then sheis so beautiful, and of such bril- 
liant animation and wit! No-she can never 
love me! And yet, I have all the feelings 
of long rooted afiection on my side. My sis- 
ter is her dearest friend—and her affection 
for her is unbounded, | It is true that sister 
might almost be my daughter; but still the 
name of sister’s friend is something!” 

Accordingly, the tone of which I have spo- 

ken was purposely thrown into the voice, 
or rather the voice was given free scope; and 
all control over it being removed, it spoke 
in the key that nature prompted, 
_ Sir Walter's yisit ended by Mr Adair ask- 
ing him to come the next day and stay a 
week, “as he must be so lonely at home.” 
“Truly I am so,” answered Sir Walter—“I 
will come most joyfully.” 

It so chanced that there was at this period 
staying in the house at Wilmington, a young 
gentleman, equivalent to what would now 
be an officer of hussars, which individual spe- 
cies is a more modern exotic-who had come 
down to shoot, and who thought that so 
beautiful a girl as Lucy, and the succession 
tothe Wilmington property, might be worth 
adding to his exploits during his campaign 
in the country. But, in despite of the mous- 
tache, and the town air, and the undeniable- 
ness of all the appointments of the dragoon, 
he made but little progress in his chase a 
Vheritiere. He had not “taken her in hand,” 
as he phrased_ it, more han a quarter of an 
hour, before she regarded him in the light of 





Dogberry, and “wrote him down an ass.” 
In truth, without being quite that, he was by 
no means a mam to cope with Lucy Adair, 
She went a good deal too fast for him, _— 
put him out of breatt+she went a great dea 

too dgep for him, and left him floating on the 
surface of information, in infinite fear and 
danger of being drowned. “Still,” drawled 
the exqusite, (to call him by the name he 
would now bear,) “she will shave, at least 
four thousand pounds’a gigar; and as for all 
this nongense, let me once marry her, and 
she shalnot dare to say her soul’s her own.” 

With this moderate and humane intention, 
the dragoon continued his siege-and on the 
day Sir Walter arrived, in the’drawing room, 
waiting for dinner, he was in the act of car- 
rying on what for him was a very brisk can- 
nonade, when Sir Walter entered the room. 
If the dragoon had cut six at his unp ted 
skill, he could scarcely have started back 
with more dismay than di at this vision 
of a young and tolerably well oles man 
in mustaches, rendering suit and ce to 
Lucy. ‘This was a contingency which, down 
ina remote part of the country, he had not 
at allexpected—and the blow was proportion- 
ately severe. 

Sir Walter advanced t Lucy, however, and 
though his voice shook a little, his how d’y es 
had all the fond friendliness of old times— 
perhaps a little more. Lucy dropped ‘the 
dragoon, and was in the middle of a recap- 
itulation to Sir Walter of a letter she had 
received that morning from Elizabeth, when 
dinner was announced.. The officer, who 
had been during this tyme, to use a most ex- 
pressive Scotish phra$e, “like a hen ona het 
girdle,” then stepped forward, and stretch- 
ing forth a pinion towards Lucy, muttered, 
“Permit me’—*I believe, sir,” said Sir Wal- 
ter, “I have the privilege of anciennete-I am 
an older friend.” So saying, he offered his 
arm to Lucy, who slightly bowing to the 
petrified equestrian, passed on with Sir Wal- 
ter. 

The presence, however, of this puppy was 
a constant blister to poor Sir Walter’s feel- 
ings-though he kept a perfect command over 
his temper. “The fellow is handsome-there’s 
no denying it,’—thus argued Sir Walter, 
who, not being able to rate him as a Cyclops 
chose to consider him an Apollo at once-“he 
wears mustaches, and belongs to a crack 
corps-and he is always at Lucy’s ear; “ 
I fear this blank was filled up’ with an ex- 
pletive not fitting to be written in these del- 
icate times, but which may be considered as 
invoking upon the head of the unhappy be- 
strider of chargers a very hearty curse, The 
real fact was, Sir Walter had before his mind 
the constant consciousness that this man was 
fifteen or sixteen years younger than him- 
self, and this was wormwood to him, It is 
true that Lucy gave him no encouragement 
~but the fellow’s coolness and assurance 
were such that he did not seem to need any- 
but went on as though he was received in the 
most favorable manner possible. Once or 
twice, indecd, he was protected from anni- 
hilation by that shield thicker far than the 
sevenfold buckler of Ajax-namely, that of 
perfect and unshakenignorance. Otherwise 
had a shaft from “quaint Ariel’s” bow slain 
him more than once. 

Sir Walter could not long endure this fe- 
verish state of existence. It need, therefore, 
cause no very great surprise that on the fifth 
morning of his visit-when the soldier had 
been peculiarly pugnaciows the evening be- 
fore-he said to her—“Lucy, I want to have a 
long conversation with you-put on your cap- 
ote, and come and walk with me along the 
river.” She complied frankly, and at once. 

And now the single heartedness and open 
manliness of Sir Walter’s character were 
most conspicuous. He was placed in a sit- 
uation in which many men of far greater 
commerce with the world and with women 
lose all selfpossession, and behave like nin- 
nies, He, onthe contrary, under the strong 
and steady impulse of a pure and generous 
passion, spoke, with gentleness indeed, but 
clearly, firmly, and straight forwardly. 

“Lucy,” he said, “I think you will feel 
great surprise at what I am about to say to 
you. . I myself,indeed, feel great surprise 
that I should have it to say. Two months 
ago, I would not have believed it possible, 
and yet itis the work of years. Lucy, I love 
you; not with that brotherly affection which 
bound us with Elizabeth in such sweet union 
at Arlescot—but with a love in comparison 
with which that is pale and poor; [ love you, 
with as fervent and as fond a passion as man 





can bear towards woman. It is only since 
my Sister’s marriage that I have known this; 
but I now know that the sentiment has exist- 
ed long—long. Ob, Lucy! you cannot con- 
ceive ny desolate state of feeling when I 
found Inyself suddenly cut off from your so- 
ciety-I felt-I feel-that I can not live without 
you.” He paused for a moment to collect 
himself-he found that the violence of what 
the felt had carried him beyond what he had 
intended. Lucy spoke not. She kept her 
eyes upon the ground—her cheek was flushed 
-arid the hand which rested on Sir Walter's 
arm slightly trembled. He edtiinued. “But 
I must not suffer my feelings to run away 
with me thus—I must first learn what you 
feel. I am aware, perfectly aware, of all the 
disadvantages under which I labor. The 
close friendship which binds you to my sis- 
ter cannot conceal the fact that I am more 
than twenty years older than you are-or that 
you may possibly consider my disposition too 
staid to harmonize with yours. But yet they 
never jafred,” hg added in a softer and more 
broken tone—“we _ P happy days to- 
gether—and, coul@’you feekaught approach- 
ing to that which has gained possession of 
my whole soul, those days wat renewed 
with tenfold happiness, ‘Alb events, do 
not reject my suit hastily. Pause before you 
destroy forever the visions of joy which my 
busy thoughts, almost against my will, have 
vee for us—at least, consider what I have 
said,’ 

“Sir Walter,” answered Lucy, in a voice 
in which resolution and agitation struggled 
| hard for mastery—“this conduct is like all 
your actions, candid, manly, noble. I will 
strive to return frankness with frankness, and 
to throw aside all petty evasions, as you have 
done. In the first place, what you have said 
has not caused me surprise. I have been 
prepared for it since your first visit here, af- 
ter my return from Arlescot-and I then saw 
that I ought to have had nothing to learn on 
that score since the ball on Bessy’s wedding 
night. Sir, [hope these acknowledgments 
are nét unmaidenly-I hope not, for they are 
the truth. I then did feel surprise-surprise 
that one like Good Sir Walter Meynell should 
feel interest of this nature for such a wild, 
thoughtless, giddy girl as I am. Next it 
made me feel proud, that, with all my faults, 
such a man should have cast his eyes upon 
me; and lastly, the crowd of old aod nee 
tions which flooded my heart and mind, made 
me feel that my best and dearest happiness 
had been knownat Arlescot-and that while I 
had long felt towards its owner asa dear 
brother, a short time would enable me to love 
as well as respect him asa husband. You 
see,” she added in a tone scarcely audible- 
“you see I am frank, indeed.” 

I don’t know whether my readers will be 
surprised at this-but, mutatis mutandis, the 
same causes had worked the same effect up- 
on Lucy as they had upon Sir Walter. She 
had been deeply touched by his manner, dur- 
ing the interval between the announcement 
and the celebration of Elizabeth’s marriage. 
She saw plainly what’ pain the general break 
up of their intercourse and all their habits of 
daily life gave him, and it was by no means 
with a light heart that she had le%t Ariel’s 
bower for the last time. She knew that it 
probably was not the last time in reality, in- 
asmuch as when Elizabeth came to Arlescot, 
she would of course be there; but still she 
felt that it was for the last time as regarded 
the lang syne tone and footing to which she 
had been habituated for so many years. “Dear 
Good Sir Walter,”—she had said to herself, 
as her carriage drove from the door—‘well 
may they call him so-for certainly, never cid 
a better heart beat within a human bosom. 
Alas! for the dear days of Arlescot-I shall 
see them no more!” e 

It was on Sir Walter's visit, that the tone 
of voice which I have noted so minutely, and 
his general manner, opened Lucy’s eyes to 
the whole truth; they might have opened the 
eyes of the blind. Her surprise was extreme. 
“Can it really be?” thought she-“Oh no—I 
am deceiving myself-it is only the additional 
kindness of manner which an absence after 
such a parting would naturally give. But if 
it should be ”” And she proceeded to 
sift and analyze her feelings as regarded him. 
The result of that selfexamination we haveal- 
ready seen in her frank avowal to Sir Walter. 

The effect of this frankness upon him it is 
not for me to point out. We will leave them 
to that most delicious of lovers’ conversations 
—the “comparing notes,” of the dates and 








progress of their affection. 








It was just a month atter Elizabeth's wed- 
ding that Sir Walter brought his bride home 
to Arlescot. Elizabeth herself was there to 
welcome her, and never did welcome spring 
more strongly from the heart. ‘The idea of 
the union of her brother with her friend had 
never crossed her mind-but, when he wrote 
to inform her of his approaching marriage, 
she was in amazement that she had not al- 
ways desired and striven to unite them. 

“Here is her bower, decked for Ariel,”~ 
said Sir Walter, as he led his bride into this 
loved chamber, which was now changed from 
a bedroom to a boudoir. She started: in ad- 
dition to her favorite flowers growing in their 
accustoffed beds, and her drawings of Arles- 
cot, which were mounted in splendid frames, 
there was over the chimneypiece a full length 
portrait of herself, as Ariel, mounting into 
the air, after her freedom has been given to 
her by Prospero. 

“How beautiful!” she exclaimed, in the 
first moments of her surprise-but then recol- 
lecting the interpretation her words might 
bear, she added quickly, and with blushes, “I 
mean the painting.” 

“Tt is all beautiful!” said Sir Walter.— 
“How often have I seen you look exactly thus 
as you have sung ‘Merrily, merrily,’ and I 
have almost thought you would rise into the 
air.” 

“I will change the word to ‘Tappily, now,” 
said Lucy, in a low tone, “and you need not 
fear that I should wish to leave the blossoms 
of this bower. But hark! I hear music.” 

“Yes!” said Sir Arthur Leonard, who look- 
ed from the window—“there are the maidens 
of the village come to strew flowers for you 
to walk on as you go to the chapel-and there 
is old Crompton, with his followers, at their 
head. You hear what tune it is he is play- 
ing to herald you to your bridal.” 

“Certainly I do,” answered Lucy, in a low 
tone, “Good Sir Walter!” 





ADVANTAGES AND PLEASURES OF SCIENCE. 
—Man is a compound being; his nature con- 
sists of two essential parts, body and mind. 
Each of these parts of the human constitution 
has its peculiar uses, and is susceptible of 
peculiar gratifications. ‘The body is furnish- 
ed with external senses, which are both the 
sources of pleasure and the inlets of know!l- 
edge; and the Creator has furnished the uni- 
verse with objects fitted for their exercise and 
gratification. While these pleasures are di- 
rected by the dictates of reason, and confined 
within the limits prescribed by the Divine law, 
they are so far from being unlawful, that in 
the enjoyment of them we fulfil one of the 
purposes for which our Creator brought us in- 
to existence. But the pursuit of sensitive 
pleasures is not the ultimate end of our being; 
we enjoy such gratifications in common with 
the inferior animals; and in so far as we rest 
in them as our chief good, we pour contempt 
on our intellectual nature, met rade our- 
selves nearly to the level of the beasts. 

Man is endowed with intellectual powers, 
as well as with organs of sensation; with fac- 
ulties of a higher order, and which admit of 
more varied and sublime gratifications, than 
those which the senses can produce. By 
these faculties we are chiefly distinguished 
from the lower orders of animated existence, 
in the proper exercise and direction of them; 
we experience the highest and most refined 
enjoyments of which our nature is suscepti- 
ble, and are gradually prepared for the em- 
ployments of that immortal existence to 
which we are destined. The corporeal senses 
were bestowed chiefly in subserviency to the 
powers of intellect, and to supply materials 
for thought and contemplation; and the plea- 
sures peculiar to our intellectual nature, rise 
as high above mere sensitive enjoyments, as 
the rank of man stands in the scale of exis- 
tence above that of the fowls of the air, or the 
beasts of the forest. Such pleasures are pure 
and refined; they are congenial to the charac- 
ter of a rational being; they are more perma- 
nent than mere sensitive enjoyments; they 
can be enjoyed when worldly comforts are 
withdrawn and when sensual gratifications 
can afford no delight; they afford solace in 
the hours of retirement from the bustle of 
business, and consolation amid the calamities 
and afflictions to which humanity is exposed; 
and the more we acquire a relish for such 
pleasures, the better shall we be prepared for 
associating with intelligences of a higher 
order in the future world. 





All men originally love external nature. In 
difference to its beauties is but the efiect of ex- 
clusion from their observation 
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INFANCY. 
BY STEPHEN SIMPSON. 
Of all the objects of the human affection- 
of all the beautiful productions of human na- 


with any portion of estimable qualities; ex- 
cept women, who by the laudable edicts of 
chastity, are restrained from advancing to 
the cultivation of the tender passion. Old 


ture, in her highest and sublimest gradé—of | maids, as they are termed, are living monu- 


all the subjects for the observation of wis- 
dom, and the study of philosophy—infantile 
intelligence is the most engaging, the most 
touching, the most delightful, and in our 
opinion, the most instructive. There isa 
charm in the infancy of rational being, that, 
by comparison, sinks all nature into little- 
ness. Itis a charm that entwines round 
every heart, that speaks to the feeling and 
reason of all; and that even unintelligent 
brutes seem to reverence; and since@ an in- 
fant has been made the image, the emblem, 
and the very substance of God, appears to 
embody our conceptions of divinity itself. 
1 know not how those feel who have never 
been sanctified and exalted by the sensibili- 
ties of a parent. Lut, for myself, | know of 
no object in nature so lovely, so interesting, 
so divine, as an infant. The beauty, pro- 
portion and exqusite delicacy of its structure; 
the limbs and grace of a Venus or Adonis 
in miniature, stripped of all their grosser 

roperties, and the etherial mildness, that, 
like an atmosphere of music in a garden of 
perfumes, surrounds it, gives it a charm al- 
most too captivating for the chances of mor- 
tality to which its destiny has made it sub- 
ject! I never behold an infant without feel- 
ing a deep emotion of tenderness sink to my 
heart. I never reflected on the event of its 
transition to asphere more congenial to its 
purity, without venting a sigh over the con- 
dition of its frail being, though “mortal doth 
put on immortality” and the purity of earth 
1s beatified in heaven. 

Infants asleep melt even savage bosoms 
into heavenly softness. Awake, the dawn- 
ing progress of reason, like the rising sun- 
beams glistening over a lovely garden, fills 
us with admiring attention, and inspires that 
love which judgment approves and extends. 
It is when they are breathing balmy slum- 
bers, however, that we feel most intensely 
interested—it is then the idea of their de- 
fenceless and helpless state comes in, to give 
still greater force to affection, and it is then, 
that we imagine angels and gods to be hovy- 
ering, with perfumed wings, over their noise- 
less breathings, watchful and anxious of their 
fate. 

Aman, who has no child, is ignorant of 
more than half his nature. A woman, who 
has never been so blessed, is only woman in 
name. Our natures are only fully develop- 
ed by progeny. Our children open the flood- 
gates, not merely of our hearts, but they 
cause the rich milk of wisdom to gush from 
our minds. Those, who have a child, have 
a bond on their hearts for virtue, which no 
law could ever approach in force and power, 

It is almost impossible, at least, extremely 
rare—for a woman to be amiable, benevo- 
lent, tender, and affectionate, who has never 
borne a child; and it is almost impossible for 
her to swerve from virtue, if she has an in- 
fant. Married women, who have children, 
seldom or never prove unfaithful to their 
lords. The singular exception in the case 
of Mrs Whipple,* who added to adultery the 
monstrous crime of conniving at (lege, insti- 
gating) the murder of her husband, is hap- 
pily for our nature, mitigated by the fact of 
an intellectual weakness bordering on fatui- 
ty. It has always appeared to me impossi- 
ble that a mother could prove an adulter- 
ess! There is something in the innocence 
ofa child so hallowing—so soul subduing— 
that it seems to purify all around it, to ex- 
tinguish all unchaste fires, banish all base 
passions, hushall angry, or discordant tho’ts! 
It is on this account, I love and prefer the 
society of children above all other company. 
Hypocrisy is the fruit of education and ex- 
perience. Children are frank, open, undis- 
guised, and confiding. ‘Their little hearts 
are in their full bloom spring; their affec- 
tions are all in blossom, and it is delightful to 
inhale their fragrance, and taste their sweets. 
But every year, added to their age, detracts 
from theircharms; and they cease to be love- 
ly and facinating, as they cease to be inno- 
cent, ingenuous, tender, and gay. 

Against men who live a single life, no de- 
nunciation need be hurled; for natural want 
of feeling, sentiment, and refined passion 
can not be imputed as a crime, besides, that 
their condition carries with it its own misery. 
Few live single who are gifted by nature 


*We believe that the adulterous murderess had no 
ehuldren.—Ep. 


ments of crushed hearts, sacrificed for the 
| general good, in compliance with the laws 
| and customs of virtue. That they are wretch- 
| ed, is natural, unavoidable, and results from 
the end of their being having been accom- 
plished. Instead of looking for all the ami- 
able and endearing affectious, in that class 
of withered beings, we ought rather to search 
for severity! moroseness, and all the fruits 
of disappointment; and in. this search we 
ought to be satisfied, rather than surprised, 
that such just expectations are realized; and 
to be agreeably disappointed, when we find 
the amiable virtues of their hearts in full 
blossom. 

The associations, incident to the subject, 
have naturally drawn me away from the main 
question. I started to pluck the luscious 
fruits and fragrant concer paradise, and 
have strayed into naked barren, amidst rocks, 
brambles and thorns. ‘To be highly blessed 
is always to be liable toextreme misery.— 
They, who enjoy the felicity of having off- 
spring, are exposed to the danger of losing 
them; not only by the common accidents of 
life, but by that most appalling of all terrific 
destroyers, hideous death! At this specta- 
cle, the heart of the parent is crushed be- 
neath a blow, always terrific—often fatal. 

Nothing but wostricken parentage can 
imagine the agony, with which a father or 
mother bends in convulsive sorrow over the 
dead body ofa child! Creation, at such a 
moment, is lost in the one grand and con- 
suming passion of grief. Despair stands 
ready to seize upon the heart. ‘The world 
and all its charms, gaities, follies, and allure- 
ments are tnseen, unremembered, undesired! 
We feel as if we could only get rest by sink- 
ing into the same tomb with our cold and 
blessed child! In life how lovely! In death, 
how like an angel! The pure and bright 
features of infancy, cut as it were in alabas- 
ter, and then—but yesterday, and all was 
life, motion, joy-—prattling innocence, and 
jocund mirth! In such grief, the spirit strives 
to burst from its clay tenement; and in the 
effort, convulsions, horror and despair ensue. 
What but the hand of heaven can then save 
the frantic spirit from the dark abyss? 

Yet even in death, there is a loveliness 





still clinging round a child, which rivals that 
of all other creatures even when stripped of 
the blossom of life. It is this very angelic 
beauty that makes grief so heartbreaking to 
fathers and mothers. Who, that has ever 
lost an infant, can forget the image of its 
mortal and withered frame? Mysterious, in- 
comprehensible death! Thou bafllest specu- 
lation, deridest sorrow, triumphest over all! 

“Suffer little children to come unto mg! 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven!” said 
the immaculate though incarnated Atoner.— 
North American Magazine. 





Errect or O11. on Waten.—The follow- 
ing is a secret worth knowing;—In rough 
weather, they (the fishermen of the Bospho- 
rus) spread a few drops of oil on the surface, 
which permits them to see clearly to a great 
depth. I was aware, that oil would calm 
the surface of the sea; but until recently, I 
did not know that it rendered objects more 
distinct beneath the surface. A trinket, of 
some value, had been dropped out of one of 
the upper windows of our palace into the 
Bosphorus; which, at this place, was ten or 
twelve feet. It was so small,that dragging for 
it, would have been perfectly fruitless, and it 
was accordingly given up for lost, when one 
of the servants proposed to drop a little oil 
onthe surface. This was acceeded to, with 
however, but faint hopes of success. ‘T'o 
our astonishment, the trinket immediately 
appeared in sight, and was eventually recov- 
ered.—De Kay's Sketches in Turkey. 





Patience. —There is a flower called Pa- 
tience, i. e. Rhabarum Monachorum. This 
flower grows not in every one’s garden; for 
the soil is either too barren, or the atmos- 
phere too changeable for it to flourish there. 
To have patience, the mind must be calm, 
and the affections subdued, or the plant in- 








stantly decays. 





| He who has opportunities to inspect the 
| sacred moments of elevated minds, and seizes 
| none, is a son of dullness; but he who turns 

those moments into ridicule, wil! betray 
| witha kiss, and in embracing, murder. 


THE LATE KING OF SPAIN. 
(Concluded. } 

Some time in the year 1816 or 1817, a per- 
son named San Martin, who frequently visit- 
ed Charles, happened to converse with him 
on the extraordinary fortunes of Godoy. In 
the course of the conversation, the exking, 
as if himself astonished at the rise of a man 
of no birth, innocently asked to what circum- 
’ stance it could possibly be traced. San Mar- 
tin thoughtlessly replied, ‘“T’o the wellknown 
passion of the queen, without doubt.” Strange 
to say, this was the first time.that this un- 
welcome truth had reached the ear of Charles. 
He never had the slightest suspicion of the 
infidelity of his wife—but now a thousand 
circumstances rushed upon his memory to 
establish her guilt. To his honor it must be 
added, that he quitted her society instantly, 
and sought refuge at the court of Naples. 
But the intelligence which he had obtained 
so unexpectedly was a blow from which he 
never recovered. He died very soon after. 
His consort, who, it is said, repented towards 
the end of her life of her early crimes, fol- 
lowed him to the tomb in 1819, and in the 
year 1823, Godoy was also numbered among 
the dead. 

Before Ferdinand quitted Spain, he solicit 
ed om Napoleon the hand of one of the 
epee of his family. While at Valencay 

e repeated his wishes on this point more 
than once, in terms which rendered him the 
laughingstock of the imperial court. But 
the events which took place in the peninsula 
and the north of Europe, in 1812 and 1813, 
produced an important alteration in Ferdi- 
nand’s fortunes. No longer a prisoner, he 
was restored to his throne and fis country; 
and if, instead of spending his exile at Va- 
lencay in indolent repose or puerile amuse- 
ments, he had endeavored to repair the defi- 
ciencies of his education, he might have raised 
Spain from her ruins to the rank which she 
deserves as one of the firstrate powers in 
Europe. Never had a monarch a more favor- 
able opportunity of placing upon a secure 
foundation the happiness and prosperity of 
his people, than Ferdinand possessed when, 
from the Pyrenees, he once more looked 
down upon the fertile fields of Spain. He 
had pledged himself to the maintenance of 
the leading principles of the constitution. 
He might have easily reformed the political 
errors with which the theory of that scheme 
abounded, and have reconciled all the useful 
attributes of his crown with the freedom of 
his subjects; but with the levity which dis- 
graced his character, he flung the volume of 
the constitution into the fire, the moment he 
heard the enthusiastic “vivas” with which he 
was saluted on all sides upon passing the 
frontiers. He dismissed in the most insult- 
ing terms, the cortes which had been mainly 
instrumental in the preservation of his throne, 
and proclaimed his resolution to extinguish 
every trace of that liberal spirit which had 
been the liberator of hig country. Ingrati- 
tude and folly combined to plunge him in a 
course of evil government, whith for six 
rene placed every respectable family in the 

ingdom in a state of constant alarm. The 
blood of some of the best men of Spain—of 
men who had fought heroically against the 
enemy for their hearths and altars—was shed 
upon the ignominious scaffold. Compelled, 
at length, by the sudden revolution of 1820, 
to accept a new version of the constitution, 
he basely temporized with the events of the 
hour. Immediately after swearing in the 
most solemn manner faithfully to perform the 
duties assigned to him by the new order of 
things, he despached agents to Louis XVIII. 
who carried his secret protest against the 
acts which he executed in public. His con- 
duct during the three years of the constitu- 
tion was marked by so many indications of 
insincerity, that we are surprised at the faci- 
lity with which the leading men of the cortes 
suffered him to lead them, step by step, to 
their own ruin. From the recovery of his 
absolute power, through the intervention of 
France, to the last hour of his existence, his 
sole object seemed to have been how he might 
render it most injurious to the country that 
was intrusted to his care. The massacre or 
exile of all her most enlightened men; the 
desolation of her towns and villages; the 
destruction of her internal and foreign trade; 
the total loss of her noble colonies; her deg- 
radation in the scale of Europe, where she 
scarcely ranks as a thirdrate power, remain 
to mark the reign of Ferdinand VII. as an 
epoch of disaster and shame in the annals of 
| the peninsula. q 





Nevertheless, the personal biographer of 
the late king might find some traits in his 
character, which, though they could not, in- 
deed, redeem his political transgressions, 
must secure him, at least, from being con- 
sidered as his nefarious mother pronounced 
him to be— 

“‘Monstrum nulla virtute redemtum.” 


1 myself have witnessed the condescension 
with which he attended to the petitions of 
the poor. Loitering one day about the pal- 
ace of Madrid, which, by the way, is well 
worth the attention of a stranger, as one of 
the handsomest edifices of the kind in Europe, 
my attention was attracted by a number of 
state carriages which were proceeding to- 
wards the principal entrance. I followed 
them almost instinctively, and soon found 
myself stationed among a number of grena- 
dier guards, who were drawn up near the 
lower steps of a magnificent staircase. In 
the passage to which the staircase opened 
there were seven or eight old women, with 
we in their hands, ready for i 

n a few minutes the king and o— (his 
third wife Amelia, of Saxony) descended, 
followed by a brilliant group of officers in full 
dress. The king wore a dark blue coat, 
turned up with crimson, laced with gold, 
white smallclothes, white silk stockings, a 
blue riband over his left shoulder, and a star 
on his breast. The queen was then little 
more than twenty years of age, but her pale 
countenance already disclosed symptoms of 
that broken heart which soon after found re- 
pose in the grave. Her figure, which was 
slight and elegantly formed, was nearly en- 
veloped in a blue silk mantle, edged with 
ermine. She wore on her head a pink hat, 
without feathers. Her ap nce contrasted 
strongly with that of Ferdinand, as he handed 
her into the carriage. It is well known that 
his chin and lower lip were nearly in a right 
line with the extremity of a nose of no ordi- 
nary dimensions. ‘The deformity of his fea- 
tures was, in some degree, palliated by large 
mustachios. But although his figure was 
erect, manly, and even princely, I could not 
help thinking, when he took his seat by his 
fragile consort, of the celebrated story of 
“Beauty and the Beast,” until I beheld him 
—e with _- own hand, through the = 
open .door, the petitions of the poor e 
whom he called to him for the rhs may 
swarthy rude face was suddenly li 
with an expression of kindness, whi 


~~ up 
shewed 
that he was not wholly unaccustomed te acts 


of a benevolent description. I know nut 
whether any of these supplicants ever received 
any answer to their representations; but I saw 
that they were already half satisfied, at least, 
by what I may really call the paternal smiles 
of their sovereign. 

This royal attention to the lower orders is 
a practice of an ancient date in Spain. 
ring the prevalence of the constitution, Fer- 
dinand was not, indeed, allowed to give au- 
diences to inferior persons, as suspicions were 
entertained, not without good grounds, that 
plots were often in preparation for effecti 
the escape of the royal family from Madri 
to the French frontiers. But when the con- 
stitution was destroyed, the king resumed his 
former habits on this point, and once or twice 
every week admitted all persons, without any 
distinction of rank, to his presence. He rose 
generally at six, and soon after took a cup of 
chocolate and a cigar. His morming was 
passed in the apartments of the queen, and it 
is understood that he never was so happy in 
them as since they were occupied by her 
present majesty. He became devotedly at- 
tached to her from the moment that she gave 
those hopes, which were afterwards realized, 
of continuing his race—an object which he 
had always looked forward to with the ut- 
most solicitude. He transacted business 
with his ministers regularly between twelve 
o'clock and halfpast two, when he dined. 
He then drove out with the queen for two or 
three hours, after which he saw any person 
whom he had appointed to attend him. He 
supped at halfpast eight, and retired early. 
During the whole of Ferdinand’s reign, 
manners of the Spanish court were extremely 
simple and unostentatious. He never had 
any avowed mistresses; indeed, after his res- 
toration in 1814, heis said to have been with- 
out any liaison of that kind. The offices of 
religion were regularly performed every day 
in the beautiful chapel of the palace. But 
Ferdinand was at no time of his life impres- 
sed with the necessity of attending earnestly 
to that subject. He had, in this respect, 
more of the character of Louis XVIII. in him 
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than of CharlesX. The story of the embroider- 
ed petticoat has never been denied—so far, at 
least, as the presentation of such an ornament 
by Ferdinand toa particelar church. This pro- 
ceeding was, however, rather the result of his 
superstition, than of his religion, between which 
there is not only a distinction, but a wide differ- 
ence. Pascal was a thoroughly religious man, 
without a particle of superstition. Napoleon 
was superstitious in the extreme; but his most 
republican enemies never accused him of religion. 
The society of Madrid has been uniformly 
grave since the war of independence. The pov- 
erty of the nobles, who suffered enormous losses 
of property at that period, has been, perhaps, the 
principal cause of this revolution in the manners 
of a capital which had long been remarkable for 
its gaiety. The personal dispositions and habits 
of Ferdinand gave moreover a tone of reserve 
and retirement to the court, which necessarily 
exercised an influence upon society. Brought 
up, I may say, * prisoner, and confined for nearly 
@ix years at Valencay, at a period of life when 
the character is most susceptible of permanent 
impressions, he was accustomed to find his 
and amusements within a narrow cir- 
cle; He-was, in truth, extremely domestic—too 
much so foraking. He smoked so great a num- 
ber of ci during the course of the day, that 
his breath was quite tainted with that unpleas- 
ant aftersmell which tobacco leaves behind it. 
He ate also, sometimes, inordinately. An over- 
indulgence in this way brought on the fit of apo- 
plexy which terminated in hisdeath. He drank 
very little more wine than Spaniards doin gene- 
ral; but it was always of the best description. 
For some years he had been afflicted with the 
gout, a complaint of which he fully availed him- 
self, in order to delay his departure with the 
cortes to Seville, in 1823. The communication 
to him of the resolutions of that body for the 
removal of the court brought on an attack of 
that malady, which, according tohis own re- 
rt, tortured him incessantly for three weeks; 
ut when the legislative physicians expressed an 
apprehension that it might, if it contanued lon- 
ger, lead to insanity, which would render the 
appointment of a regent indispensable, the dis- 
ease quitted him with miraculous expedition. 
Ferdinand paid little attention to the grandees 
of Spain. His confidential ministers were sel- 
dom selected from that class. He was partial, 
rather than otherwise, to parvenus; and felt a 
leasure in raising men to office who had often 
ittle.to recommend them, beyond the talents 
which they exhibited in administering to his 
rivate amusements. His real courtiers were 
requently persons of very low birth and station. 
At one period of his life, the most influential 


~ man in Spain was Chamarro, who was nothing 
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more than a buffoon; but his fantastic tricks 
mit.e Ferdinand laugh immoderately, and noth- 
iny was ‘refused to his solicitations. He was 
so much pleased with Montenegro, who was one 
of his valets at Valencay, that he appointed him 
intendant of the royal palaces, and bestowed 
upon him, moreover, abundant marks of his fa- 
vor. The queen (Maria Isabella) fully partici- 
ree’ in the king’s attachment to this servant. 
appening one day to be engaged in fastening 9 
cross of Char'es III. toa riband of that order, 
she desired Montenegro to hold one of the ends 
of the riband. He knelt on one knee for the 
purpose, desirous of performing her majesty’s 
commands in the most respectful manner. The 
king, suddenly entering the apartment by a pri- 
vate door, beheld this apparent scene of gallantry 
with indignation; not perceiving how Montene- 
was employed, and urged by an irrepressible 
eeling of jealousy, he rushed past the queen and 
knocked him down at full length on the floor. 
The queen shrieked, a number of domestics im- 
mediately hastened to her assistance; in the 
confusion, Montenegro got up as well as he 
could and ran away. But when the affair was 
explained, Ferdinand had the grace to be asha- 
med of himself, and the quondam valet was 
raised to higher favor than ever. 
It was, perhaps, a very natural trait in such 
a character as that of Ferdinand, that there was 
very little constancy in his preferences of this 
description. He was remarkably tenacious in 
causing it to be believed that he acted in all 
things from his own unbiassed opinions, although 
every body about him well knew that he fre- 
quently made or rescinded appointments, from 
the /reports which were daily repeated to him 
even by the lowest of his domestics. He en- 
coviraged them at all times to tell him of what 
Was going on in Madrid; and it is understood 
thpat they availed themselves frequently of these 
O'pportunities to recommend or baffle the views 
those whom they wished to serve or to injure. 
Whenever he h:i any reason to suspect that 
ny particular individual was considered out of 
doors as his favorite, he forthwith discarded that 
Ee from his presence. He was never be- 
ieved to have entertained anything like a sin- 
cere attachment for his court companions, with 
the exception, perhaps, of a single instance. 
Lozano de Torrez, the nephew of a once well- 
known matchmaker of the same name in London, 
was the son of a carpenter at Cadiz, where, in 
his early days he sold chocolate. By some acci- 
dent he obtained employment in the commissa- 
Tiat during the war of independence; he dis- 





charged his duties with considerable ability. 
When the king returned to Spain, Lozano, who 
was then at Badajoz, addressed to him a letter 
full of protestations of the most devoted zeal, 
and of bitter complaints against the liberals. 
This order was afswered by, an order, directing 
Lozano to proceed to Madrid, where he was ad- 
mitted at once to Ferdinand’s confidence. Lo- 
zano was the most ingenious of courtirs. He 
wanted nothing for himself. His whole ambi- 
tion was to’serve about the person of his sove- 
reign, if whose fortunes he felt a sympathetic 
interest which he could not describe, the cause 
of which was to him inexplicable. It seemed to 
him as if his heart mugt have been as it 
were, in the same mould with that of the king. 
He wore Ferdinand’s portrait in his bosom, knelt 
before it as an idol, and appgared to live only 
for his royal master. Whenever his opinion was 
asked upon any subject, he gave it candidly, al- 
ways most disinterestedly; several valuable ap- 
pointments were offered him—he refused them 
all. He would rather be a lackey in the palace 
than captaingeneral of the two Castiles. 

After a due course of servitude, Lozano was 
prevailed upon to accept the office of minieter i 
of state; that is to say, secretary of foreign af- 
fairs. Now this was a post to which, more than 
to any other, usage had established a certain 
right of succession among the members of that 
department,—-gentlemen who had previously 
served abroad in a diplomatic capacity, who, of 
course, were acquainted with foreign languages, 
conversant with the whole train of pending ne- 
gotiations, and experienced in official forms. 
Well knowing that they could not speedily be 
replaced, they resolved to resign in a body rather 
than serve under Lozano. He prudently yielded 
to the storm. To the astonishment of the na- 
tion the cidevant vender of chocolate was next 
appointed minister of grace and justice, which 
placed in his hands the entire patronage of the 
magistracy and thechurch. But he flattered the 
clergy, encouraged the fanatics, persecuted the 
liberals, terrified Ferdinand with the numerous 
conspiracies against the throne and«the church 
which he daily discovered, and kept his place. 
A droll proof of Ferdinand’s credulity, with res- 
pect to Lozano’s sympathies, has been related by 
one of his biographers. 'The courtier was in the 
habit of sending a messenger every morning to 
inquire how the king passed the night. On one 
occasion the answer was, that his majesty had 
suffered from a severe fit of the colic. ‘The mo- 
ment Lozano heard this he ordered his carriage, 
posted to the palace in his dressing gown, and 
demanded an audience upon business of extraor- 
dinary importance. Ferdinand, who was by 
this time convalescent, ordered him to be admit- 
ted. Seeing Lozano in such adress, his face 
pale, and his hair in disorder, he eagerly inquired 
what was the matter. ‘‘Oh!’’ exclaimed the 
minister of grace and justice, ‘‘oh, senor, I have 
had such a terrible attack of the colic; I have 
been ill with it all night,’’ and then he went on 
minutely detailing the symptoms (which he had 
not experienced) of that agreeable complaint. 
‘‘Wonderful!’’ cried Ferdinand; ‘‘they are pre- 
cisely the pains which | have suffered myself; 
how very wonderful!’’ ‘‘Not at all wonderful, 
senor,”’ replied Lozano, ‘‘nothing certainly can 
happen to your majesty without happening to 
me also. hile you were ill I was ill. N ow 
that you are better, I feel recovered again.” At 
length Lozano fell into disgrace, and was exiled 
from Madrid. Ferdinand, when his liking was 
over, used often to laugh at the impositions 
which this fellow practised upon him. . 

The suddenness with which Ferdinand con- 
structed and dissolved his cabinets formed an 
essential part of his absolute system. He has 
presided at important councils, heard proposi- 
tions discussed, to which he gave his unqualified 
assent, ordered the ministers, to whose depart- 
ment the execution of them belonged, to attend 
him with the necessary decrees the next n-orn- 
ing; and before the morning came those very 
ministers might have been met with on their 
journey to a presidio. 

I have never seen a good portrait of Ferdinand. 
The artists may say that it was impossible to 
sketch one, on account of the singular mobility 
of his features, sometimes sombre in the extreme, 
sometimes so gay and lively, that they hardly 
seemed to belong to the same person. Often 
when his brow was overcast with a shade, which 
deepened the habitual gloom of his shagged lips 
and chin, his eyes betrayed a pensive expression 
that made them for the moment almost beautiful. 
But it was ‘beauty sleeping in the lap of horror.’ 
He spoke generally with a nervous precipitation, 
indicative of the shallow source from which his 
thoughts emanated. He was a wrongheaded 
man, irascible, obstinate, and selfish. e died 
under the impression which he always enter- 
tained, that he was the most popular man in 
Spain. Perhaps he was;, but he has not left a 
single individual in the world who laments his 
departure with a genuine tear. 

By his repeal of the Salic law, he has be- 
queathed to the peninsula a civil war, which, in 
whatever way it may terminate, will necessarily 
throw back that fine country another half cen- 
tury, in addition to the period in which she is 
already behind the rest of Europe as to ali the 
great improvements of modern civilization. Du- 





ring the reign of Charles I]. a company of Dutch 
contractors offered to render the Manzanares 
navigable to the point where it falls into the T'a- 
s, and the Tagus navigable from that point to 
isbon. The proposal was laid before the coun- 
cil of Castile, and the answer of that enlightened 
body was to this effect: ‘“That if it had pleased 
God that these two rivers should have been navi- 
gable, he would not have wanted human assist- 
ance to have made them such. As he had not 
done it, it was evident he did not think that any 
thing of the kind ought to be effected. To at- 
tempt it, therefore, would be to violate the de- 
crees of Providence, and to mend the imperfec- 
tions which he designedly left in his works.’ 
Strange to say, this doctrine is still practically 
enforced in Spain. The great public works be- 
before the war still remained unfinished. 

The few projects which have been since approved 
remain on paper, through the want of means for 
carrying them into execution, There is no 
country in the world in which so many natural 
facilities exist for the creation of canals, none in 
which such means of communication are so much 
required. But the only attempts at such achieve- 


ments worth speaking of are the canals of the 
Ebro and of Castile, both of which were aban- 
doned before they were extended to any consid- 


erable length. The civil war will postpone their 
completion to the next century. 

It must be confessed that the contests for 
crowns now going on in Portugal and Spain be- 
tween brother and brother, uncle and niece, are 
sufficiently calculated to make the inhabitants of 
those devoted countries envious of the demo- 
eratic tranquillity and prosperity of the United 
States. Don Miguel has drawn upon himself 
the odium of every honoroable mind. His con- 
duct, since he left our shores to execute the 
functions of regent; has been so perfidious, that 
we all have felt a kind of personal anxiety to 
witness his downfall. But we suspect that the 
people of this country are almost indifferent to 
the result of the struggle about to be commenced 
in the other kingdom of the peninsula. The 
manifesto of the queenregent may have been a 
very politic one at home: abroad, at least in 
France and England, it has ruined her cause. 
If she is to govern without a cortes, what guar- 
antee are we to receive that she will not turn out 
as great a fanatic as Don Carlos is already re- 
puted tobe? The possession of absolute power 
in the midst of contending parties is necessarily 
calculated to lead to persecution. What matters 
it to the unfortunate Spaniards whether they are 
lawfully hanged by the court or butchered by 
the guerillas! M. M. 





Spiners’ Wezs.—We find, in the introduction 
to etomology by Kirby and Spence, a very cu- 
rious description of the means employed by spi- 
ders in warping their webs. The author, after 
having described the four little spiders, as they 
call them, which produce a visible silk, explains 
the procedure of this little insect, whose work 
he compares to the spinning wheel of the rope 
maker. Each spider is pierced with an infinite 
number of holes, like the drawing plate of a gold 
wire drawer, and these holes are so small and 
tight, that the space which a pin would occupy 
would contain more than a thousand such. From 
each of these issues a thread of inconceivable 
fineness, which instantly unites with the others 
to form but one. The four spiders each making 
their thread in the same manner and in the same 
time, the result is that there are 4 threads alike, 
which, at the distance of about a tenth of an 
inch, reunite also to form the silk which we are 
accustomed to see, and which the spider makes 
use of to spin her web. ‘Thus the thread of a 
spider drawn by the smallest species, and so 
delicate that the eye can scarcely perceive it, is 
not, as is generally thouglit, a single thread, but 
in reality a cord, which contains not less than 
four thousand of them. 

But to understand perfectly this wonder of 
nature, it is necessary to follow the calculations 
of the learned Leuwenhoeck, agrocay. to his 
microscopic observations. He found that 
the thread of the smallest spider, of which some 
are not as large as a grain of sand, were of such 
a fineness that it would be necessary to unite 
more than four millions to form the thickness of 
ahair. Now we know that each of this series is 
always composed of four thousand threads; it 
follows then that sixteen millions of threads, 
drawn by the little spider, have not the thickness 
of a hair. 





Excerrts.—Let us rather consider what we 
ought to do ourselves, than hearken after the 
doings of otl.’.rs. The stories of our neighbors’ 
errors tend but little to the reformation of our 
own. 


There is acertain charm about great oupe- 
riority of intellect, that winds into deep affec- 
tions which a much more constant and even 
amiability of manners in lesser men often fails 
to reach. 


We should endeavor to poetize our existence; 
to keep it clear of the material and grosser world. 
Music, flowers, verse, beauty, natural scenery, 
the abstractions of natural philosophy, the spir- 
itual refinements of religion, are all important to 
that end. 


_ General Kutelligence. 


FOREIGN. 


Fraxce.—-The following extract from the 
king’s speech, on opening the session of the 
chambers of peers and deputies, includes all that 
refers more particularly to the domestic relations 
of France. The address was delivered on the 
24th of December. 
‘France has continued in undisturbed tran- 
quillity since our last session, and the enjoyment 
of the Lessin gs of order and peace. Throughout 
the a industry and labor meet with their 
reward. é population, occupied and peace- 
ful, feels assured of the stability of our institu- 
tions, of my fidelity in watching over them, and 
that publie security is the pledge of national 
prosperity. It was by guaranteeing our rights 
protecting our interests, and by the equity and 
moderation of our policy, that we have obtained 
these happy results. In order to render them 
lasting, we shall persevere with energy and pa- 
tience in the same system. An unceasing vigi- 
lance is still necessary; insensate passions and 
culpable manceuvres are at work to undermine 
the foundations of social order. We will oppose 
to them your loyal concurrence, the firmness of 
the magistrates, the activity of the administra- 
tion, the courage and patriotism of the national 
and the army, the wisdom of the nation, 
enlightened as to the danger of those illusions, 
which those who attack liberty, in pretending to 
defend it, still seek to propagate—and we will 
insure the triumph of constitutional order and 
our progress in civilization. It is thus, gentle- 
men, that we shal! at length put an end {fo revo- 
lutions, and accomplish the wishes of France. I 
thank her for the support which she has given 
me. I thank her for the tokens of confidence 
and affection with which she has surrounded me. 
I received them with emotion in such of the 
provinces as I have been able to visit; and I ren- 
der thanks to Providence for the blessings which 
our country already enjoys, and for those of 
which the future holds outa promise. You also, 
gentlemen, will second me in my endeavors to 
protect the increase of our national wealth, in 
opening to our commerce and industry new 
sources of prosperity, and to spread ease with 
labor throughout all classes of the population. 
I hope that the new law of customs, while it 
evinces the progress of our industry, will con- 
ciliate the protection that is due to it, with those 
principles of wise liberty which enlightened gov- 
ernments are disposed to admit. Popular in- 
struction has received, thanks to your concur- 
rence, a salutary repulse. The finance laws, 
and those required by the execution of treaties, 
will be speedily presented to you. The publie 
revenue improves, and every thing foretells that 
it will continue to follow the ascending move- 
ment of our prosperity.” 








Grerce.—The following items relative to the 
affairs of Greece are contained in a Vienna paper 
of the Gth of December: ‘‘Tranquillity continues 
to prevail in Greece, and trade is becoming brisk; 
considerable orders have been received at Trieste 
from Greek houses. ‘The post communication 
with Nauplia, which the Greek government has 
started by regular packet boats, is of great bene- 
fit to commerce, and may serve to render Greece 
entrepot for the trade between the Mediterranean 
and the east. The Greek regency has done 
wonders during its short administration, and 
deserves the thanks, not of Greece alone, but of 
all commercial nations. The cultivation of the 
soil is now the object of its attention, and the 
happiest results are anticipated.’’ The follow- 
ing is from Trieste, dated the 2d instant: ‘“The 
news from Greece continues good. Colocotro- 
ni’s son has been arrested.”’ 

Extract of a letter from Smyrna, dated the 
16th November: ‘‘The pacha has ceded to the 
inhabitants of Crete every thing they demanded. 
He admits that a monopoly to the extent of that 
which he enforces in Eg. pt would in Crete be 
more injurious than beneficial to him.” 


Spaiv.—The Memorial Bordelais, of the 16th 
December, has a letter, of the 7th, from Madrid, 
which, after announcing the flight of Don Car- 
los from Miranda, on the arrival of Gen. Rodil, 
as has been already stated, adds; ‘The flight 
of the Carlists was so rapid, that they left some 
of their horses in the hands of Rodil. On the 
Ist inst. at 4 o’clock in the morning, Miranda 
was surrounded, and, at break of day, the ap- 
proach of Gawd Redil wee cone The 

tes were thrown open, an governor re- 
eared Rodil as a friend, offering to submit to 
whatever conditions he might dictate. Don 
Carlos was ignorant of the late success of the 
queen, and his partisans in Spain made him be- 
lieve that his journey to Madrid would be as 
easily accomplished as the march of Gen. Rodil 
to Miranda, which the infante was forced to 
leave precipitately, in company with a rector, a 
jesuit, a Frenchman, who is his first confidant, 


and some exbod * 

The Memoriah ie the following letter 
from Bayonne, dated Dee. 4th: ‘‘Zabala’s band 
is now the most numerous and the most dreaded 
in Biscay. A detachment from the troops of 
Valdez is gone in pursuit of it. This was neces- 








sary; for, owing to the terror it excited among 
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the peasantry, and the threats it made use of to 
induce them to take up arms, it had collected a 
t many recruits.’’ Extract of a letter from 
ilboa, dated the 12th: ‘‘Gen. Pastor, coming 
from Madrid, and directing his march to our 
province, at the head of 5,000 men, made his 
entry into Vittoria on the 9th. We expect him 
here shortly. ‘The day before yesterday, 200 
men of the royal guards, attacked and overthrew 
a Carlist party. The affair took place between 
Marquita and Navarnis, seven leagues from Bil- 
boa. At the first shock the Carlists took to 
flight; thirteen of their number were killed, and 
some were made prisoners. El Pastor, after 
having beaten a strong detachment of armed 
peasants near Guernica, proceeded to Toloso 
with the intention, it is said, of equipping up- 
wards of a hundred volunteers who had joined 
him in Biseay. Much was said yesterday of a 
terrible conflict which had taken place at Ordu- 
na, in which more than 200 Carlists had been 
killed. Positive particulars will, doubtless, ar- 
rive today relative to the issue of this engage- 
ment; the defeat of the Carlists appears, never- 
theless, certain.’ 

A letter from Barcelona, of the 6th inst., gives 
the following: ‘Although, as yet, all is tranquil 
in this principality, a party of insurgents has 
been formed at Morella, which was at first com- 
posed of only 2,000 men, but which now com- 
prises 6,000. They have taken the road to the 
camp of Tarragon. Count Negin, excoloncl of 
the royal guards, is at their head.”’ 

A second edition of the Indicateur, of Bor- 
deaux, of the 16th inst., contains the following: 
‘*The Madrid mail has only brought letters from 
Vittoria. It is stated in the capital that, at a 
recent council, the important question of the 
cortes bonda was agitated. The dicussion led 
to no result, for the majority of the members de- 
clared that the state of the finances of Spain 
would not allow that part of the debt to be teken 
into consideration. The minister who made the 
proposition was not even permitted to finisit 
what he had to say upon the subject.’’ 

A Spanish journal, called the Estrella, men- 
tions a battle Soving taken place before Santa- 
rem, but which is not noticed by the ordinary 
sources of intelligence, which, in general, are 
more prompt. The Estrella says that Don Mi- 
guel was wounded in fighting against the troops 
of his brother, which Don Pedro commanded in 
person. We do not know whether the two 
brothers actually fought hand to hand, still the 
fact is sufficiently deplorable in this civilized age. 








Germany.—Tho Frankfort Gazette of the 15th 
December, has the following from Berlin, dated 
the 14th: “The president of Westphalia has 
made known, that all families who may be about 
to emigrate to America, and who intend passing 
through France, will only have their passports 
granted to them on condition that, on arriving 
at the French frontier, they can produce a sum 
of S00f. for the head of the family, and 430f. for 
every other individual of the party.’’ 





Nortn Maeyetic Pote.—At a meeting of the 
royal society, on Thursday evening last, a me- 
moir was read from Captain Ross, of the discov- 
ery of the north magnetic pole. He began by 
stating the importance attached to the solution 
of this difficult and perplexing problem, assign- 
ing, as the chief impediments to its investigation 
hitherto, the unequal distribution of magnetic 
influence, and the difficulty of approaching the 
magnetic foci. Great advances, however, had 
been made; Professor Faraday all but demon- 
strated the identity of magnetism and electricity; 
the observations of Sabine, Franklin, Parry, 
Foster, &c., had shown in what direction the 

»oint of magnetic concentricity was to be sought. 
Before leaving England, Capt. Ross had obtained 
from the admiralty a dipping needle, constructed 
by Jones, whose accuracy had been tested in 
previous expeditions, Froim some defect in the 
verticle circle, the observations made prior to 
I83l are not very perfect, but that defect was 
remedied when discovered. The table of ob- 
servations showed that the differences of ob- 
servations were remarkable and great, but they 
also proved the tendency of errors to correct 
each other. When, from these observations, 
the direction in which the magnetic pole should 
be sought had been determined with tolerable 
precision, it was fearcd that it could only be ap- 
proached by a land journey, the accomplishment 
of which was beyond the limited powers of the 
expedition. But these fears were dispelled by 
the discovery of the great western ocean. 

The party first sent to explore brought back 
only some imperfeet indications of the object of 
their seareh, because they could only take with 
them a small supply of instruments; but when 
it appeared that another winter should necessa- 
rily be spent in these regions, Capt. Ross made 
the necessary preparations for a more accurate 
survey. In May, IS31, he landed on the coast, 
and by a series of observations determined the 
place of the magnetic meridian, and, at least 
approximately, the position of the magnetic pole. 
Capt. Ross detailed, minutely, all the tests used 
to determine that the place where he stood was 
the point of magnetic concentricity, and, so far 
as the evidence of instruments is decisive, the 
fact of the discovery was established. Put he 
candidly added, that further investigations, and 





more especially accurate observations to the 
northwest and southwest of the place indicated, 
are necessary, to ascertain the limits of error. 
These investigations he deemed an object worthy 
of national attention, because magnetism was 
peculiarly a British science. Besides ascertain- 
ing the position of the pole, it would be also of 
importance to determine its diurnal and annual 
motion, and its periodic variations, if any such 
exist. The place ascertained to be either the 
precise spot, or one in its immediate vicinity, 
Was easily attainable; and he expressed his hopes 
that the British flag would soon wave on the 
magnetic pole. In the course of this interesting 
paper, Capt. Ross has paid a merited compli- 
ment to Felix Booth, esq., by whose aid, chiefly, 
the gallant officer was enabled to proceed on his 
important enterprise.— London Atheneum. 





Irems.—The sum of 125,000 pounds sterling 
has been awarded to Admiral Napier’s fleet as 
prize money for the capture of the Miguelite 
fleet, to be paid in three instalments, at intervals 
of six months. 

It is stated in an English paper, that at Strath- 
fieldsaye there are three or four young plants 
raised by the Duke of Wellington's } ae Pr 
dener, from chestauts which the duke ed 
from America, and which were gathered from 
the tree which General Washington planted with 
his own hands. 

The French papers say that the inconvenience 
felt in the United States from the want of money, 
is attributable to the suspension or THE Unitep 
States Baxx! So much for the accuracy of 
foreign journals, 

A public meeting has been held in England to 
petition parliament to remove the bishops from 
the house of lords, and also to urge the necessity 
of a complete separation of church and state, 
and an appropriation of its revenues to national 
purposes. 

The British ministry have in several instances 
rewarded literary persons, which has gained for 
them much credit. The lord chancellor had 
obtained a small pension for the eminent Dalton, 
and a royal pension of one hundred pounds has 
been settled on Doctor Jamieson. 

The Rev. G. Crabbe obtained for a copyright 
of his ‘“Tales of the Hall’ 3,000]. The work 
contains 13,105 lines, so that he received 4s. 6 
3-4d. and a fraction per line. John Milton was 
paid for the copyright of his ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ 
151. This work contains 10,565 lines, thus val- 
ued at a trifle more than a farthing a line! 

John Maeneill has published in London the 
result of his experiments on the resistance of 
water to the passage of boats upon canals, in 
quarto, 

Me Belzoni, the widow of the Egyptian trav- 
eler, is now in great poverty on the continent. 
Lady Morgan has taken her case in hand, and 
appealed to the sympathy of the British public 
in a letter, printed in the London Atheneum. 
Mrs B.'s strongest wish seems to be, to die and 
be buried beside her husband. 

Captain Ross has been presented with the 
geographical society’s annual geogiaphical pre- 
nium. 

The giraffe, expected by the London zoologi- 
cal society, died of fright and sea sickness in 
stormy weather, three days after the vessel pass- 
ed the cape of Good Hope. 

Galignani’s Paris Messenger says—-‘‘The 
royal library at Paris, on the Ist January, 1833, 
contained 1,985,000 volumes, including manu- 
scripts, books of engravings, and numismatical 
works. On the ist January, 1834, it will con- 
tain at least 2,000,000 volumes, as every year on 
an average 20,000 new works are deposited 
there.”” 





DOMESTIC. 

Hox. Tuomas Tyiter Bovutpiw.—We learn 
from the National Intelligencer, that this gen- 
tleman, whose sudden demise has filled all minds 
aud hearts with solemn awe, was one amongst 
the most distinguished sons of Virginia. At the 
bar, for his was the learned protession of the 
law, he occupied for years the foremost rank in 
all the courts in which he practised; and upon 
the bench, to which he was elevated by the votes 
of the two houses of assembly of his native state, 
he very soon acquired the reputation of a pro- 
found reasoner, an able jurist, and an upright 
judge. After several years service in that sta- 
tion, the people of his district called upon iim 
to lay down his judicial functions, and to as- 
sume those of their representative in congress. 
He responded to their wishes, an: was elected 
the successor of the late Mr Randoiph. Bring- 
ing with him to that high station a mind deeply 
and profoundly imbued with the truths of politi- 
cal science; a heart devoted to the principles of 
free government, and filled with the most gene- 
rous sensibilities—a deportment amiable and 
exemplary; and a disposition conciligtory and 
benevolent, it is not to be wondered at, that he 
possessed, at the same time, the confidence and 
afleetion of all who, knew him. Many, very 
many, are afflicted by his loss, and his constitu- 
ents are deprived of an able and henest repre- 
sentative. In his public course he was governed 
by no selfish policy; he looked only to the good 
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of the country, and of the whole country. Con- 
tent to move in the sphere appointed him by his 
constituents, he looked to no higher advance- 
ment—if there be a higher—and, resting on the 
broad basis of principle, the constitution and 
laws were the only lights totwhich he looked 
for the regulation of ss footsteps. His death 
may be regarded more as a subject of sorrow to 
his numerous connexions and friends, than on 
his own aectount. He died at his post and in 
the discharge of his duty. On the argument he 
was about to deliver, he had deeply pondered; 
and, if its delivery had comported with the de- 
cree of an allwise Providence, it would, as is 
firmly believed, have cousstated an additional 
claim to the public itude, " He lived and died 
an honest man, and, beyond that, there is noth- 
ing on earth worthy the aspirations of a noble 
and generous niind. 


Orricers or THE Mepicat Society.—At the 
annual meeting of the medical society of the 
state of New York, held in the assembly cham- 
ber in Albany, on the 5th of February, 1334, the 
following gentlemen were elected officers for the 
ensuing year: Dr John H. Steele, of Saratoga, 
preside, Dr Jas M’ Naughton, of Albany, vice 
president; Dr Joel A. Wing, of Albany, secre- 
— Dr Platt Williams, of Albany, treasurer. 

‘nsors.—Southern distgict: Dr James R. 
Manley, New York; Dr John C. Cheesman, do; 
Dr Edward G. Ludlow, do.—Middle district: Dr 
Jonathan Eights, Albany; Dr Wm Bay, do; 
Dr Peter Wendell, do.—Eastern district; Dr 
Moses Hale, Troy; Dr Samuel M’Clellan, Scho- 
dack; Dr Ehjah Porter, Waterford.— Western 
district: Dr Thomas Spencer, Lenox; Dr John 
M’Call, Utica; Dr John G. Morgan, Auburn. 


Approrriations.—T he appropriation bill pass- 
ed by yy on the 11th inst., gives to its 
members for services the sum of $555,480; to 
officers and clerks of both houses, $32,900; for 
stationary, fuel, printing, &c., of the senate, 
$32,550; the same for the house of representa- 
tives $150,000. The two sums last mentioned, 
to be applied to the payment of the ordinary 
expenditures of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, severally, and to no other purpose. 











Unirep States Revizw.—The excellent arti- 
cle on temperance, in the United States Review, 
issued from this office, is attracting considerable 
attention. It is written without the least cant, 
and will not fail toconvince many. The reviewer 
says, that from recent accounts it appears, that 
the temperance societies existing in the United 
States, exceed six thousand in number, and in- 
clude more than one million of members, all 
pledged to total abstinence from ardent spirits as 
a drink; and it is conjectured, on probable 
grounds, that at least one million more abstain, 
though bound by no formal engagement. It is 
asserted, says the writer, that seven hundred 
ships have been fitted out from the ports of the 
United States without ardent spirit. The risk 
of shipwreck, it is said, is so much diminished 
by entire abstinence on the part of the seamen 
from strong drink, that vessels fitted out on this 
principle, may be insured for a less premium 
than those in which the ordinary allowance of 
grog is made. By a regulation of the war de- 
partment, ardent spirit is entirely banished from 
the United States army; it must be extremely 
gratifying to the originators of this important 
topic, to find it gaining so rapidly on the good 
sense of the country. 

It affords us pleasure to know that the entire 
number of this new quarterly is highly approved 
and generally read. Several of the articles are 
remarkable for their terseness, and are on very 
important national topics.—Waldie’s Journal of 
Belles Lettres. 





ANoTHER sHocKING SteamBoat Disaster.—By 
a gentleman who came up on the Little Rock, 
we learn that the steamboat Missourian recent] 
burst her boiler, on the Mississippi, by which 
disaster about sixty persons lost their lives! We 
have no further particulars, but presume it was 
owing to carelessness, as a majority of these dis- 
asters are. 

On the 17th ult. the steamboat Waterloo, on 
her passage from Louisville to St Louis, struck 
a snag, five miles below Chester, and sunk. 
Most of the cargo lost.—Little Rock Gazette. 





A Fousptinc.—An infant about four months 
old was found on Wednesday night last, in the 
hall of a house in Broome street, where it had 
probably been abandoned by its unnatural moth- 
er. The respectable inmates of the house imme- 
diately provided for the child, which was sick at 
the time and miserably clad, and yesterday pro- 
ceeded with it to the office of the commissioners 
of the almshouse. In the interim, however, the 
solicitude felt tor the restoration of the child’s 
health, and the success which attended their ex- 
ertions to effect it, had accomplished more for 
the infant in the bredsts of the family who had 
found it, than could be presumed to exist in that 
of the mother who had deserted it, for, on the 
lady who carried it, presenting it to the commis- 
sioners, there was manifestly a reluctance to part 
with it. Thechild, which had been well dressed 
by the family, and was in reality very pretty, 
just as she was about to hand it over, opened a 








pretty blue eye, and, with a playful smile, clung 
to the lady. This to her was irresistible, and 
she frankly expressed the regret she would feel 
at parting with the infant under such circum- 
stances. The commissioners, who saw the ac- 
tion of the infant, and felt for the sympathy of 
the lady, immediately proposed that the c ld 
should ‘remain with her, which was promptly 
acceded to and taken home. In the mean time, 
a memorandum was taken by the commissioners 
of the circumstances, and the name of Lavinia 
Broome was given to the toundling.—N. Y. Cour. 
4§ Enq. 

An Army or Woopcutters.—It is computed 
that 6000 persons are employed at this time in 
cutting timber in the w in the state of Maine. 








Recire ror THE Scagter Fever.—A ve 
simple remedy, says a correspondent in the N. 
Y. Com. Adv., for this dreadful disorder, is now 
using in this city with good effect. It is merely 
a mixture of Cayenne pepper, salt and vinegar, 
used as a gargle. ° 


Irems.—Mr Bayard, we learn from the Dela- 
ware State Journal, has declined» the appoint- 
ment of government director of the Bank of the 
United States. ° 

An earthquake of considerable violence occur- 
red recently at Taneytown, Md, and Columbia, 
Pa. At the latter place the crockery and other 
articles shook very considerably upon the shelves. 

Nicholas Biddle has been umanimously re- 
elected president of the board of trustees of the 
Girard college for orphans, for three years. 

‘There are now in the city of New York, says 
the Commereial, no less than THREE THOUSAND 
AND FORTYEIGHT LICENSED DEALERS IN ARDENT 
spirits!! by authority of the mayor, aldermen, 
and assistant aldermen of the several wards. And 
there are now in the almshouse at Bellevue, 1350 
adults and 600 children, of whom, 1215 of the 
former, and 650 of the latter have ye sly beef: 
brought there through mremperance, either in 
their own persons, or by their wretched parents. 

The Pendleton (S. C.) Messenger states, that 
Mr McDuffie intends to retire from congress af- 
ter the expiration of his present term, and inti- 
mates, that it will be for the purpose of serving 
the state as her chief magistrate. 

The New York papers inform us that Ameri- 
can hops have been tried in Holland, and have 
obtained a decided preference to the English. 

The common council of Philadelphia has ap- 
propriated $2,000 to defray the expense of send- 
ing an agent to Europe to obtain information in 
relation to gas. 

The canal commissioners have made a report 
in favor of reconstructing the Rochester aque- 
duct, and of doubling the locks east of Syracuse. 

The citizens of Brooklyn have presented Corn- 
modore Chauncey with a pair of elegant silter 
pitchers, as a mark of their esteem and respect. 

The Catskill Recorder states that more than 
one thousand deer have been —— within 
50 miles of that town during the st month. 

A man named Michael Mullens, who was em- 
ployed in the nail factory of Mr Wrage at Mon- 
treal, came to his death on Friday last by be- 
coming entangled in a part of the machinery of 
the factory. 

Mrs Elizabeth Thompson, wife of Joshua 
Thompson of Livornia, died on the 27th ult. in 
consequence of taking arsenic, which was admin- 
istered by her nurse, for magnesia. She has left 
nine children, the youngest but two weeks old. 

The school for the education of the blind es- 
tablished at Columbus, Ohio, five years ago, has 
been very successful. 

A man named Shrader, of Henry eounty, Ky, 
after a drunken debauch, killed three of his chil- 
dren, and so shockingly abused his wife that she 
is not expected to reeover. 

The number of voters in the state of Pennsyl- 
uania, who are unable to read and write, is 
computed at one hundied thousand. 

The merchants’ and planters’ bank of Magno- 
lia, Florida, has failed. A degree of speculation 
and fraud rarely witnessed, is exhibited in their 
accounts, which have been laid before the legis- 
lature of that state. 

The receipts of the Obio canals for the; past 
year have been $157,026.30, being an increase 
of $70,212 30 over that of the preceding year. 
The amount of exports seem to. have increased 
in ratio with the tolls.. 

Mr Avery’s pamphlet in vindication of hs 
innocence, has issued from the Boston press un.- 
der his superintendence. A portion of the worl« 
is devoted to a review of the articles under th 
signature of Aristides which apeared in a Provid 
dence paper and were extensively copied. ’ 

Edward Mott, esq., the oldest lawyer in Mil- * 
ford, Va, was found dead in his office a short: *\ 
time since; having shot himself with a pistol. 

Mr Thatcher has retired from the editorial 
charge of the Boston Mercantile Journal, and 
Mr Sleeper, lately of the Daily Lowell Journal, 
has succeeded him. 

John Randall, jr, has obtained a verdict against 
the Del. and Chesapeake Canal Co. of $226,385, 
for damages for breach of contract. ° 
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*.* Owing to the badness of the roads, we 
have received no New York papers of a later 
date than the 19th inst., and are therefore una- 
ble to carry our congressional summary beyond 
the preceding Saturday. 





Great Meertine ws Burraro.—On Tuesday 
week, a public meeting was held at the Eagle 
Tavern, in this city, to take into consideration 
the commercial distress of the country. After 
several gentlemen had spoken on the subject, 
the meeting was adjourned till the following af- 
ternoon, when it took place, first in the court 
house, and subsequently in the park. Many of 
eur most influential and respectable citizens ad- 
dressed the assembly, which was probably one 
of the largest ever convened in Buffalo on a po- 
litical occasion, and with, we believe, a single 
exception, concurred in ascribing our present 
pecuniary embarrassment to the removal of the 
deposits. Appropriate resolutions, &c., ex- 
pressive of this opinion, were adopted. 





A. Cutter anp Wuirtieseys’ Piano Forte 
Ware Room.—We were ‘highly gratified on 
Monday last with a visit we paid this new es- 
tablishment, and cordially commend its enter- 
prising proprietors to the support of our citizens 
generally. Asner Cuter has for several years 
been known in Buffalo as a therough business 
man, and his large and elegant assortment of 
cabinet and other furniture bears amplegfestimo- 
ny to his good taste, extensive custom, and gen- 
eral industry. The Messrs. WarrrLesey, who 
are associated with him in the manufacture of 
piano fortes, have been engaged in that line for 
nearly twenty years, and appear to possess both 
a scientific and practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness. They are likewise excellent performers 
on the instrument. These gentlemen had just 
finished a most splendid piano forte, when we 
visited their room, of which we present to our 
readers a brief but inadequate description. The 
lid is of the richest mottled mahogany, with a 
wide,and well matched banding of branch wood. 
The lock board continues to the right, so that 
the ends are at equal distances from the corners. 
The squares of the legs, which are bold and well 
proportioned, are veneered with branch wood, 
and the castors are of the patent revolving kind. 
The case, as a whole, is remarkable for its ap- 
parent strength and beauty. There are two 
pedals, which are capable of producing four va- 
riations. The effect of the piano, or soft pedal, 
is very pleasing, since by its means, the deep 
and powerful tones of the instrument are at once 
reduced to the richest and most mellow softness. 
The interior presents a specimen of neatness and 
workmanship which can not fail to gratify; and, 
though last yet not least, the tone is distin- 
guished by great power and brilliance. We were 
pleased to learn that hitherto the manufacturers 
have been scarcely able to keep pace with the 
demand, and that the prospects are of so en- 
couraging a nature, as to render it necessary 
for them to employ an additional number of me- 
chanics. One very great advantage resulting 
to our citizens from this establishment, is the 
facility with which it enables them to have pia- 
no fortes tuned and repaired, the Messrs. Wurt- 
TLESEY intending to devote a portion of their 
time to those depa:tments. 





Coneressionat.—In Senate: On the 11th of 
February, the senate adjourned at an early hour, 
on account of the sudden death of Mr Bouldin, 
a distinguished member of the house of repre- 
sentatives. Memorials were presented from 
Philadelphia, &c., complaining of the great pe- 
cuniary embarrassment and the disordered state 
of the currency, and praying for the restoration 
of the deposits to the United States Bank. On 
the 12th, by a unanimous vote, the senate agreed 
to attend the funeral of Mr Bouldin on the sub- 
sequent day, and wear the usual badge of mourn- 
ing round the left arm for thirty days. On the 
13th, the senators, preceded by the sergeant at 
arms, and led by the vicepresident and secre- 
tary of the senate, proceeded to the hall of the 
house of representatives, for the purpose of at- 
tending the funeral obsequies of the hon. Thos 





Tyler Bouldin. On the 14th, several memorials | 
of a private nature, and quite a number on the | 
deposit question, were presented and referred. 
Among the latter was one of about 3,000 me- 
chanics and artizans of the city of New York, 
ascribing the deranged state of the currency to 
the remeyal of the deposits. On the 15th the 


senate did not sit. 


House of Representatives: On the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, a resolution was adopted by a majority of 
32 votes, appointing a select committee to in- 
quire into the propriety of extending the provi- 
sions of the pension laws, so ag to ipclude those 
who were engaged in the wars against the In- 
dians subsequent to the revolutionary war, and 
down to the treaty of Glenville, with leave to 
report by bill or otherwise. “Mr Bouldin, of Va, 
had scarcely commenced ing on the’ de- 
posit question, when he swooned, fell, and in a 
few minutes after expired. On the 12th, reso- 
lutions similar to those passed by the senate 
were unanimously adopted, and a committee 
appointed to take order for superintending Mr 
Bouldin’s funeral. We extract the following 
remarks from the ‘speech of Mr Archer, on mov- 
ing the resolutions: 

“I know, sir, that I shouldoutrage the feelings of the 
house, as I should violate my own, were I to avail myself 
of this occasion, to pay at large the tribute of esteem to 
my departed colleague and friend, which would, under 
other circumstances, be due to the annunciation of his 
loss. He was of a character which might well be fruitful 
of panegyric, if it were now allowed me to dwell upon 
it. It was his fortune to have raised himself from the 
humblest condition of life, to rank in his profession—to 
ahigh judicial station at home—andto a seat, and that no 
undistinguished one, on this floor, by the aid of merit 
alone. Atan age approaching to majority he was fol- 
lowing the plough, and, so far from regarding this cireum- 
stance with shame, or desiring to conceal it, he had the 
superior mind to regard and to speak of it with exulta- 
tion, as, what it truly was, an honor. Without fortune 
or influential friends, or the aid even of education, he had 
lifted himself to general esteem, to independence, and to 
a place, which he regarded, as I do, inferior to none in 
point of honor—a seat in this house,” 


On the 13th, the day appointed for the funeral 
of Mr Bouldin, the president, vice president, 
heads of departments, judges of the supreme 
court, together*with the members of the senate, 
attended the hotise. The following is the order 
in which the funeral obsequies Were observed: 


The remains of the deceased were brought into the hall, 
preceded by the committee of arrangements, the pall 
bearers, and the Virginia delegation, as mourners. 

The episcopal church service was read by the rev. Mr 
Hatch, chaplain to the senate; after whieh an appropri- 
ate discourse was pronounced by the rev. Mr Stockton, 
chaplain to the house of representatives. 

The funeral procession was then formed, and proceed- 
ed to the eastern portico, whence it moved to the congres- 
sional cemetery, in the following order: 

The Chaplains of both Houses. 
Physicians and Clergymen who attended the deceased. 
Committee of Arrangements, 

Mr Archer, Mr Clayton, Mr ‘Williams, Mr Muhlenberg, 
Mr White, of N.Y., Mr Harper, of N.H., and Mr 
Marshall. 

Pall Bearers, 

Mr Pincksey, Mr Rencher, Mr M‘intyre, Mr Bell, of Te, 
Mr Crane, and Mr Murphy. 

The Family of the deceased. 

The members of the House of Representatives and 
Senators from Virginia, as mourners. 

The Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives. 
The House of Representatives, preceded by their 
Speaker and Clerk. 

The Sergeant at Arms of the Senate. 

The Senate of the United States, preceded by the Vice 
President and their Secretary. 

The President of the United States. 

The Heads of Departments. 

Judges of the Supreme Court and their Officers. 
Foreign Ministers. 

Citizens and Strangers. 


On the 14th, little public business of import- 
ance was attended to. The resolution relating 
to the difficulties in Alabama was taken up, but, 
after a short and animated discussion, it was 
again laid on the table—ayes, 107; noes, 83.— 
On the 15th, after a few unimportant remarks 
on the subject of the difficulties in Alabama, the 
house, without proceeding to take up either the 
appropriation bills or the orders of the day, ad- 
journed. 





Leeistative.—In Senate: On the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, the bill reducing the duties on salt was 
read the third time and passed. On the 12th, 
Mr Lansang made a report on the subject of lot- 
teries, accompanied by a bill, the provisions of 
which are described as equally severe and whole- 





some. On the 13th, a long and interesting re- 
port was presented from the committee on ca- 








ther with the report, four times the usual num- 
ber of copies were ordered to be printed. The 
following syllabus of the bills will prove gencr- 
ally acceptable to our readers: 

(The first directs the canal commissioners to cause a 
survey to be made of the Hudson river, from Albany to 
New Baltimore, for tlie purpose of ascertaining the na- 
ture of the obstructions to the ship and sloop navigation, 
the practicability of their removal and the cost thereof— 
also a survey of a ship canal route from Greenbush to 
New Baltimore, on the plan suggested by Edmund C. 
Genet, esq., the expense of constructing such canal, &c. 
The other directs the canal commissioners, during the 
year 1834, to cause a canal route to be surveyed from 
Rochester, up the valley of the Genessee river, to Olean 
on the Allegany river, and to report the result of such 
survey and examination, to the next legislatu:e.) 

On the 14th, a resolution was agreed to, di- 
recting the canal board to report to the senate 
‘tin what proportion, aceording to their opinion, 
the revenue derivable from the Erie canal will be 
diminished by the termination of the navigation 
of said canal at Schenectady, in case other 
means of transportation from that place to Al- 
bany should be provided.”” Another resolution 
was passed, requiring the canal board to ‘‘re- 
port to the senate, a statement of the expense 
of constructing the Erie canal from Schenectady 
to Albany; and also a statement of the expense 
of keeping that portion of such canal in repair 
for the three preceding years.’’ On the 15th, 
a bill was passed authorizing the erection of a 
new court house in the county of Chautauque. 

In Assembly: On the 11th of February, among 
the reports of committees was one against the 
petitions for a bank at Lockport. On the 12th, 
13th, and 14th, the bank committee reported 
by resolution averse to the petitions for a num- 
ber of banks; these reports were severally agreed 
to, and the resolutions rejecting the applications 
adopted. On the 13th, the same committee re- 
ported a bill to incorporate the Clinton co. bank 
at Plattsburgh; and on the 14th, a bill to incor- 
porate the bank of New Berlin, Chen. co. On 
the 15th, the bank committee reported, by reso- 
lution, rejecting the application for the book- 
makers’ bank in the city of New York, andthe 
application to increase the capital of the Bank of 
Buffalo. An unsuccessful motion was made by 
Mr Whipple, to lay the resolution respecting 
the lastnamed application on the table until 
Monday. 





Goop Sir Warter.—The length of this in- 
teresting tale, which we copy from Waldie’s 
Select Circulating Library, compels us to defer 
some original papers we had intended for this 
number of our journal. 





Earty Pressures. —Who is there that does 
not agen | turn at times, to linger round those 
scenes which were once the haunt of his boy- 
hood, ere his heart grew heavy, and his hair 
waxed gray—and to dwell with fond affection on 
the friends who have so long twined themselves 
round his heart-mingled in all his enjoyments— 
contributed to all his felicities? If there be any 
who can not relish those enjoyments, let them 
despair—for they have been so soiled in their 
intercourse with the world, as to be incapable 
of yay Sea of the purest pleasures that sur- 
vive the happy period of youth. 





Ortcin or Banxinc.—The Doge of Venice 
was once obliged to resort to a forced loan from 
the most opulent citizens, the contributors to 
which were made creditors to the chamber of 
loans, at an annual interest of 4 per cent. These 
creditors, in process of time, became incorpora- 
ted inio a company for the management of their 
joint concerns, and thus formed the basis upon 
which the bank of Venice, the most ancient es- 
tablishment of the kind, was founded. This is 
believed to be the earliest instance on record of 
a funding system, and thefirst example of a per- 
manent national debt.—Boston Statesman. 





Common Scuoots.—( From Pres. Lindsley’ s Ad- 
dress.) But what is meant by a common achool 
education? This question has never been an- 
swered. Some may think it enough that their 
children learn to read: others will insist on wri- 
ting: many will be content with reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Others will add to this list, 
grammar, geography, history—perhaps, practi- 
cal mathematics, physics, astronomy, mechanics, 
rural economy—with several other branches of 
science and literature, pt ane rhetoric, dw 
eal economy, logy, chemistry, mineralogy, 
botany: in Ronee AF shall the limit be fixed? 
Who shall prescribe the boundaries beyond which 
a common school education shall never extend? 
It is evident, upon the slightest reflection, that | 
the phrase common school education is a very in- | 
definite one. How far beyond the alphabet it | 





nals, accompanied by two bills, of which, toge- 


may be carried, has never been ascertained. Ex- ' 


periments are making in Europe, and in several 
sectious of our own country, which are calcula- 
ted to give a totally different aspect to this whole 
concern. It hasbeen discovered at length, what 
indeed was always sufficiently obvious, that a 
ro need not be kept at school eight or ten years 
to learn to read his primer, write his name, cipher 
to the rule of three,—and to hate books and learn- 
ing for the rest of his life. It has been discovered 
that boys may, in three or four years, be taught 
a hundredfold more, by ski rs, ina 
skillful way, than their fathers ever dreamt of 
learning at all. This is the grandest discovery 
of ouf age. It will do more to meliorate the 
moral, physical and political condition of man- 
kind generally, than all other means yet devised. 

The excellence and the extent of a common 
school education, therefore, will ever depend on 
the*qualifications of the teacher and the system 
which he pursues. Nomancan teach more than 
he knows himself. Every man can teach all that 
he does know. ‘The more he knows, the more 
useful will he be. In the humblest school in the 
country, he will find some pupils to be benefited 
to the utmost extent of his ability to instruct 
them. And upon the monitorial or Lancasterian 
plan, he can teach any number. 





New Ancnor.—Lieut. Rodger, of the royal 
navy, has recently invented an anchor, differing 
in essential particulars from the old one. 
merit consists chiefly in its increased power of 
holding in all kinds of ground; and even when 
overpowered by the force of the vessel, it does 
not leave the ground abruptly and come home at 
once, but it is slowly and with difficulty dragged 
through the ground. The mode by which he 
has. arrived at this improvement is by reducing 
the size of the palms of the anchor, and strength- 
ening and improving its form generally; the 
quantity of iron formerly used in large palms 
being diffused equally through the new anchor. 
It was formerly supposed that the broader and 
more spadelike the palm was, the greater its 
power of holding would be; but Mr Rodger has 
now proved that to be a fallacy, the palms of his 
anchors being only about one eighth of the size 
of those at present in use. The superior power 
of holding possessed by the new invention was 
proved by two different methods; in the first, an 
old anchor weighing 4cwt. 9lbs. and a new, or 
patent anchor, weighing 4ewt. 6lbs. were firmly 
embedded in the sand, 60 feet apart; a triple 
block and tackle were attached to each, and 16 
men employed on each rope, and the result in 
two trials was that the old anchor was dragged 
62 feet 6 inches, whilst the patent anchor only 
came away 34; a weight of Icwt. 2qrs. I1lbs. 
being added during a part of the time to the old 
anchor. In the second method the trial was 
made with a model anchor, in a metal reservoir, 
which was filled with sea sand, loam, and water. 
The anchor was again imbedded in the mixture. 
and instantly brought up on the application of 
one hundred weight to the scale, while the new 
one required upwards of two hundred weight to 
draw it home, and then its press was slow and 
difficult. Another benefit arising from the use 
of the patent anchor is that on being drawn from 
an adhesive ground, it brings none of the soil 
with it, whereas as much as one bundred weight 
of soil has been known to attach to one of the 
old ones. 





Irems.—The products of the water works of 
Philadelphia, after deducting all expenses, leave 
a surplus at the disposal of the city councils, for 
the past year, of over thirty thousand dollars. 

At Wrightsville, Duplin co., N.C., @ fire re- 
cently occurred, in which, shocking to relate, a 
negro woman with five children were burnt to 
death. 

A destructive fire lately happened at Pres de 
Ville, Quebec, by which ten houses were de- 
stroyed. The loss is estimated in the Gazette 
at 10,000 pounds. 

Quebec papers of the 3d inst. announce that 
the house of assembly were to be presented, on 
the 15th inst. with the articles of impeachment 
against the governor Lord Aylmer. 

Silk handkerchiefs, the product of the native 
mulberry, have been manufactured at Dayton, 
Ohio, and for durability and texture are said to 
be equal to the best that are imported. 

Judge Green, of Virginia, against whom arti- 
cles of impeachment had been preferred in con- 
sequence of inability to attend to the duties of 
his office, arising from a paralytic affection, died 
on the 8th inst. 

There is in the library of a young gentleman 
of New Haven, eight volumes of the ‘‘Mercu- 
rie,’ the first newspaper ever published; com- 
prising part of the reign of James Ist, Charles 
the 1st and the commonwealth under the pro- 
tection of Cromwell and his son Richard. The 
size of the paper is three inches wide by seven 
long, and abounds with quaint sayings and sin- 
gular notices. 


Small Pox has made its appearance in New 
Orleans among the slave population; said to 





have been introduced by a late importation of 
slaves from another section of the country.— 
The city administration immediately appropri- 
ated five hundred dollars for the distribution of 
vacesne saatter. 








Portry. 








CONGENIAL SPIRITS. 
By Mrs Abdy. 


Oht in the varied scenes of life 
Is there a joy so sweet, 


As when amid its busy strife 
Congenial spirits meet? 
Feelings and thoughts, a fairy band, 


Long hid from mortal sight, 
Then start to meet the master hand 
That calls them forth to light. 


When turning o’er some gifted page, 
How fondly do we pause, 

That dear companion to engage 
In answering applause; 

And when we list to music’s sighs, 
How sweet at every tone, 

To read within another's eyes 
The raptures of our own. 


To share together waking dreams, 
Apart from sordid men 

Or speak on high and holy themes, 
Beyond the worldling’s ken; 

These are most dear;—but soon shal! pass 
That summons of the heart, 

Congenial spirits, soon, alas! 
Are ever doomed to part. 


Vet those to whom such grief is given, 
* Mourn not thy lot of woe, 
, can a wandering light from beaven 
er sparkle Jong below? 
Earth would be all too bright, too blest, 
With such pure ties of love; 
Let kindred spirits hope no rest, 
Save in a rest above! 





THE BURIAL OF BONAPARTE. 


There is a sound on the desert shore,— 
’Tie the muttering cannon’s funeral roart 
In one deep fen of that barren isle 
There rises emperor's funeral pile; 
His court is around—hig bearers are by— 
And whot—The sons of the enemy! 


Are his ‘guards’ at that feurful gathering, 

Steelclad and iron hearts within? 

Do banners wave o'er him? and trumpets tell 

‘That he sleeps ’neath the warrior'’s thundering knell? 
The lonely trec waves—and the ritual is read 

By an exile priest o'er the silent dead! 


Are burning cities and crumbling thrones 
The soil of the conqueror’s grave? 

Is it piled with an altar of hostile bones, 
Is it slaked with the blood of the brave? 
Tn a quiet valley’s smooth green bed 
Rests, in ite slumber, that laureled heat 


Does the deaf'ning peal of the elad hurrah, 
Ring wild and wide on the vaulted sky? 

And the shout of thousands in armed array 
‘Tell the god of their soul's idolatry? 

A few brief shots—and then all is still, 

And the echoes rise mute upon valley and hil! 


He wae the star on the stormy sky, 

None were so brilliant, and none so high; 

Its fiery blaze bid the fervor of noon, 

I's my the tempest’s tenfold gloom; 

Now the hand of the stranger hath burst hia chain, 
And his dirge is told by the ceageless main. 





From the North American Magazine. 
TO A FASHIONABLE FEMALE FRIEND. 


I knew thee when thy heart was young, 
Unwrung with care, unfraught with pride, 
And oft my humble muse hath sung 
The virtues of the artless bride. 


Vears have rolled on, and sti!l thou art 
Replete with every early grace, 

In form and feature, but thy heart 
Aceords not with that dimpled face. 


Fashion and ee and empty show 
Usurp the throne where nature reighed; 

Feign as thou wilt, thou ne’er canst know 
Those dear delights thou hast disdain’d. 


Tis outside al!—'tis mirth and alee 
Bright as the orb, beneath whose rny 
We bask in noontide revelry— 
But night succeeds the fuirest day. 


The sun that sheds his beams on all, 
Shares neither in their warmth nor light; 
The genial dews, on flowers that fall, 
Adorn not the dark brow of night. 


Thy smiles mny seatter transport round, 
And teach e’en marble hearts to glow, 

But neither light nor warmth is found 
To cheer thine own or soothe its woe. 


Flirta, fopa, and fools usurp the place 
Where modest worth and wisdom shone, 

And native charms and artless grace 
Forever from the scene have flown. 


The wandering glance, the studied emile, 
That speaks of conquests won or songht, 
Can ne’er the weary hours beguile 
Or fill the midnight tomb of thought. 


bh and vain are all these lures 

at day and night thine hours employ; 

This senselors round, the soul endures, 
But never—never can enjoy. 


The simple rustic in her bower, 
Arrayed in innocence and health, 

Among the flowers, the sweetest flower, 
May laugh to scorn thy pomp and wealth. 


She smiles—whene’er she deigns to smile— 
In unsophisticated glee, 

On some brave youth, whose honest toil 
And honest open rivalry 

Has won her love—and tanght that breas*, 
The seat of purity alone, 

The darting lesson—to be blest 
By firmly resting on his own. 


A SERENADE. 


If slumber, sweet Lisena, 
Have sic.n o'er thine eyes, 
As night steals o’er the glory 
Of spring's transparent skies; 


Wake in thy scorn and beauty, 
And listen to the strain 

That murmurs my devotion, 
‘That mourns for thy disdain. 


Here, by thy doors, at midnight, 
pass the dreary hour, 

With plaintive sounds profaning 
The silence of thy bower; 

A tale of sorrow cherished 
Too fondly to depart, 

Of wrong from love the flatterer, 
And from my own heart. 


Twice o'er this vale, the seasons 


Have git and borne away 
The Janufry tempest, 
The genial wind of May; 


Vet still my plaint is uttered, 
My tears and sighs are given 

To earth’s unconscious waters, 
And wandering winds of heaven. 


I saw, from this fair region, 
The smile of summer 

And myriad frost stars gligter 
Among the russet g7ass. 


While winter seized the streamlets, 
That fled along the ground, 

And ains of crystal 
The truant murmurers bound. 


I saw that to the forest, 
The nightingales had flown, 
And every sweet voiced fountain 
Had ushed its silver tone. 


The maniac winds, divorcing 
The turtle from his mate, 

Raved through the leafy beeches, 
And left them desolate. 


Now May with life and music 
blooming valley filis, 
And rears her flowery arches 
For all the little rills, 


The minstrel bird of evening 
Comes back on joyous wings, 
And, like the harp’s soft murmur, 

Is heard the gush of springs. 


And deep within the forest 

Are wedded turtles seen 
Their nuptial chambers seeking— 
Their chambers close and green, 


The rugged trees are mingling 
‘Their tlowery sprays in love; 
The ivy scales the laurel, 
To clasp the boughs above. 


They change—but thon, Lisena, 
Art cold while L complain: 
Why to thy lever only 
Should spring return in vain? 





Corat Reers.—It is a remarkable fact in the 
history of our globe, that almost all the islands 
of the Pacific ocean, are either entirely, or in 
part, formed of coral; and the ocean abounds in 
coral reefs, which are perpetually augmenting, 
and changing the state of the bays, ports, and 
on These reefs are so numerous between 

ew Holland and New California, and New 
Guinea, that the term Coralian sea would not 
be misapplied. With regard to the formation 
of these islands and reefs, Kidd, in his treatise 
on the physical condition of man, remarks: 

‘Coral, considered as an individual substance, 
is a natural form of carbonate of lime, produced 
by an animal of the polype kind. The particles 
of carbonate of lime, however produced, are ce- 
mented together so firmly by a glutinous secre- 
tion of the same animal, as to acquire a degree 
of consistence, which not only forms a safe hab- 
itation for a race of animalcuies, from their soft 
texture most obnoxious to external injuries, but 
which is caleulated to resist the utmost action of 
the sea, and in many instances to protect the 
original surface of the earth itself from its as- 
saults. Thus almost all the tropical islands 
which Cook saw in the south Pacific ocean, are 
guarded from the sea, to a greater or less extent, 
oy a reef of coral rock, extending out from the 
shore to the distance of six hundred feet and 
farther: and on this recf the force of the sea is 
spent before it reaches the land, and thus na- 
ture has effectually secured those islands from 
the encroachment of the sea, though many of 
them are mere points when compared with the 
ocean. 

Capt. Flinders, who seems to have paid great 
attention to the subject of the formation of these 
reefs and islands, says’that 


‘‘When the animalcules which form the coral 


structures adhere to each other by virtue either 
of the glutinous remains within, or of some 
property in salt water; and the interstices being 
gradually filled up with sand and broken pieces 
of coral washed by the sea, which also adhere, 
a mass of rock is at length formed. Future ra- 
ces of animalcules erect their habitations upon 
the rising bank, and die in their turn, to increase, 
but principally to elevate, this monument of 
their wonderful labors.’ 

When these banks of coral reach above the 
surface of the sea, they are visited by sea birds, 
salt plants take root upon them, and a soil is 
gradually formed; land birds then visit them, 
and deposit the seed of shrubs and trees, and 
every tide adds something to the bank, until in 
process of time islands are gradually formed, 
which become suited for the habitations of men. 





at the bottom of the ocean, cease to live, their | 





| issgin 


Arm Prants.—These attach themselves to the 
driest and most sapless surface, and-flower as if 
from the richest soils. ‘A specimen of 
one of these, which I thought curious,”’ says 
Dr Walsh, ‘I threw into my portmanteau, where 
it was forgotten; and some months after, in un- 
folding s#me linen, I was astonished to find a 
rich scarlet flower in full blow; it had’not only 
lived, but vegetated and blossomed, though so 
long secluded from air, light and hutaidity.” 
The barren pine is not less extraordinary. It 
also grows on sapless trees, and never on the 
ground. Its are furnished, on the crown, 
with a long filmly fibre, likethe thread of gos- 
samer. As they ripen they are detached, and 
driven with the wind, having the long thread 
streaming behind them. When they meet with 
the obstruction of a withered branch, the thread 
is caught, and revolving round, the seed at 


le comes into fixed contact with the surface, 
w it soon vegétates, and supplies the naked 
arm with a new . In Brazil it grows like 


the common plant of a pine apple, and shdots 
from its centre a long spike of bright scarlet 
blossoms. In some species, the leaves are pro- 
tuberant below, and form vessels like pitchers 
which catch and retain the rain water, furnish- 
ing cool and refreshing draughts to the heated 
traveler, in heights where no water is to be 
found. The quantity of this fluid is sometimes 
very Considerable, and those who have attempt- 
ed to reach the flower stem have been often 
drenched by upsetting the plant. 





Avocrtiseme nts. 





LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


OOK AND FANCY JOB PRINTING neatly and 

expeditionsly executed, by Verrinder & » at 

the office of the Literary Inquirer, 177 Main st. Buffalo. 

The support of their friends and the public is respect- 
fully solicited. jan 8 


FEW complete sets of the First Volume of the 
Literary Inquirer, may be obtained, price two dol- 
lars each, at the Bookstore of A. W. Wilgus, 204 Main 
st. or at the office of publication, 
jan8 177 Main street, Buffalo. 


OOKS AND STATIONARY.—At the Buffalo 

Bookstore, 204 Moin st. now being received a large 

and full supply of Books, Stationary and fancy articles, 
for the fail and winter supply. 

jan8 A. W. WILGUS. 


HRISTIAN LIBRARY; new volaume.— & 
Biddle have ed the d volume of that 
valuable and popular work, the Christian Library, 
comprising a series of standard — literature, 
with parochial lectures on the law and the gospel. By 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Reetor of &t. Paul’s church, 
Philadelphia. 


The design of the work is to publish: 1. The most 
valuable religious and literary works which appear 
from the English press. In ting from the former 
class, sectarianism will be studiously avoided; from 
the latter, such only will be chosen as christians may 
with propriety circulate. 2. Translations of valuable 
works from the Continental prese; and occasionally 
original productions of American writers. 3. 
works which may be out of print; and seiections from 
such as are accessible to but few. 4. Brief reviews 
of such books as do not fall within the plan of this 
work; so that the reader may be enabled to become 
speedily acquainted with most of the publications of 
the day, and to form, in some e, an esti of 
their value. Orders received by J. C. MEEKS, Eagle 
Buildings, Buffalo. 


O Sunday School 
ny persons have 




















meeeere and Parents.—As ma- 
on to select Sunday School 
Libraries, or make purchases of books for children in 
their own or other families, we would call their atten- 
tion to the exéellent, cheap, and very | enped works of 


the American wee School Union. They can furnish 
a library for a school which will contain volumes, 


g to 28,305 pagés, bound in funcy colored lea- 





Berra. BOOK STORE, No. 204 Main street, 
January 20, 1834. A. W. Wilgus has just receiv- 
of Booka and Stationary, among 
which are the Education Annual, by J. Breckenbridge 
A. M. Italy, a poem by Samuel Rogers. The Har- 
per’= Head, a legend of Kentucky, by 8. Hall. Wal- 
dernae; by LeitchRitchie. The Down Easter, &c. &c. 
in 2 vols. by J. Neal. Richelieu, a tale of France, in 
2 vols, The Book of Commerce, by sea and land, de- 
signed for schools. The Aristocrat, an American 
tale, in2 vols. Tom Cringle’s Log, 2d Series, in 2 
vols. Lights and Shadows of German Life, in 2 vols. 
Dutchess of Berri, in La Vendee, comprising a narra- 
tive of her adventures, &c. by Gen. Dermoncourt.— 
Kinwick’s Treatise on Steam Engine. Allen's Me- 
chanic. 4 
W. WILGUS,No. 204 Main street, has just receiv- 
e ed Clark’s Commentary, in 2 vols. Parochial 
Lectures on the Law and the Gospel, by_S. H. Tying, 
D. D. Scenes of our Parish, by a country Parson’s 
daughter; the Influence of the Bible, in improving the 
understanding and moral character, by J. Matthews, 
D. D. The Chureh of God, in a series of dissertations, 
by the Rev. R. W. Evans; the Mother at home, or the 
prineiple of maternal duty, familiarly illustrated by J. 
S. C. Abbotty Manly Piety, in its principles, by R. 
Philips, of Mabert Chapets Religious Souvenir, by 
Ss. T. Bidell, D.D. The Charchman’s Almanac; 
Common Prayer, fine and common; Methodist Har- 
monisi, new edition, révised and greatly enlarged. A 
large assortment of pocket Bibles, Testaments, and 
Prayer Books. 
uffaio, Jan. 20, 1834. 4 


Be ad RECEIVED at the Buffalo Book Store, 204 
Main street; Albums, an elegant article; Parch- 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of all size’ and qualities; 
Porter’s Analysis; Adams’ Grammar; Bridgewater 
Treatises; Mechanism of the Hand, by Sir Charles 
Bell Physical condition of Man, by John Kidd; As- 
tronomy and general Physies, by the Rev. W. Whe- 
well. A. W. WILGUS. 
Buffalo, Jan. 20, 1934. 4 


AILEY’s CHEMICAL COMPOUND Fluid Ex- 

tract of Sarsaparilla.—The best and safest prepa- 
ration of Sarsaparilla ever discovered for the cure of 
Rheumatism, Liver Complaints, White Swellings, &¢., 
removing all diseases arising from excess of mercury, 
exposures, and imprudences in life, general debility, 
&c. One bottle of the fluid extract is equal to a gallon 
of the syrup or decoction as generally made. Fuil di- 
rections accompany each bottle, Price 75 cents, sold 
only at the Chemieal Laboratory, 207 Main street, and 
J. b: Sheppard’s, No. 1 Kremlin. 212 


UFFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 214 Main 
st.— Oliver G. Sieele is now receiving and offers 
for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and 
best assortment of school books that has ever been 
offered in this section of the country, which he will sell 
for cash, lower than they can be obtained at any other 
bookstore in the city. His stock of Classien! Books 
are of the best and most approved editions that are to 
be obtained in the United Stater, being such as are used 
atthe highest colleves and academies in New England 
and New York. His stock of Miscellaneous Books is 
very lurge, comprising the best editions of the standard 
works on history, biography, theology, medicine, and 
law, with a general aseortment of the best novels and 
romances. His stock of family Bibles is extensive be- 
yond any thing ever before offered in this city, with 
pocket Bibles and Testaments in abundance, of all 
sizes and prices. 

School Books being the leading branch of his busi- 
ness, he will always be supplied with every thing 
wanted in schools and academics, which will be sold 
at wholesale or retail, on such terms as will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy of him. 
Every person, therefore, who wishes to tura cash into 
books to the best advantage must be sure to call at 
Steele's Bookstcre, where they can be furnished on bet- 
ter terms than they can be obtained at any other store 
in the city. jan 8 

HE NORTH AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Sum- 

ner L. Fairfield, editor.—Thie magazine is devo- 
ted particulariy to American literature, but will also 
coutain brief reviews of foreign works and extracts of 
merit. Tales, sketches of seenery ond manners, bio- 
graphical and critical notices, poetry, an ana, or table 
taik, the fine arts, and record of cecurrences, with re- 
views of all new works, constitute a portion of the en- 
tertainment which is presented in this periodical. Alt 
litigated questions, either of politics, religion, or the 
learned professions, are carefully avoided; and all 
merely personal rivairy or animosity exciuded from 
the pages of this magazine. 

The magazine is published in Philadelphia during the 
first week of every month. Each number contains 
sixty four royal octavo pages, well printed on superior 
paner, and stitehed in covers. ; 

The price is five dollars per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. jans 


eda fresh sap 




















ther backs and corners, with marble covers. 
volames contain 1500 steel, copperplate, and wood 
engravings and maps, illustrating the various subjects 
of rn the books treat. The price of the complete 
setis $41. 

Besides this library, the Union have published 103 
smaller books in paper covers, containing pages, 
with a large number of wood cuts. A complete set of 
these cqneamn?, 16. If bound, they would make about 
ten ortwelve volumes of uniform size. 

Inthe above are not included several volumes, which, 
on account of size, &c. are not pleced in the regular 
series; such as the Bible Dictionary, Geography, 
Psalmody, Hymn Books, Biographical Dictionary, 
Union Questions, &c. 

Nearly the whole of the books have been printed 
from stereotype plates, on good papers; many of them 
were written expressly for the Union, and all have 
been examined and approved by the committee of 
publication, composed of an equal number of the Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian, Mcthodist, and Episcopal churches. 

For the sum of #42,46, the above 338 works can be 
procured by any Sunday School, and Sunday School 
Society, which will send a copy of its constitution, a 
list of officers, and an annual report to the American 
Sunday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. 
They can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- 
dual who is a member of the Society, purchasing for 
his own use or for gratuitous distribution. The terms 
for membership are for life $30, or @3 annually, in 
which ease they also receive gratuitously patepaithe 
Sunday School Journal. 

In view of these facts, we may inquire how many 
thousands of parents might place in their dwellings 
such a library; embracing matter adapted to all ages, 
from the youngest child that can read, to the parents 
and doinesties of the household! How many thousand 
little ey ee of yoyth might join and paeiem 0 
complete library for their amusement and instruction! 
How ne thousand sets should be required by Sun- 
day schools, by common schools, by public schools, 
by apprentices’ libraries, by men of property, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, by ministers and pious visitors of 
the poor and the rich, for the comfort and bevefit of the 
families and individuals they go amongst! 

Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of 
conveying the books, will meet with prompt attention, 
if addressed to Faepericn. W. Porter, Correspond- 
ing Secretary, American Sunday School Union, No. 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 3u 


ROSPECTUS of the third volume of the Knicker- 
. bocker Magazine, edited by Timothy Flint.—Per- 

manent arrangements having been made with Mr 
Flint, a gentleman whose literary reputation is well 
known in every part of the United States, the publish- 
ers of the Knickerbocker now present him to their 
friends and patrons as the editor of their magazine, the 
columns of which will be filled with the results of his 
pen, as well as regular contributions from other dis- 
tinguished American writers. 

jach number will contain eighty full size octavo pa- 
ges in burgeois and brevier, which will admit of nearly 
double the amount of letter press heretofore given, and 
printed with an entirely new and beautiful type, cast 
expressly for the Knickerbocker, upon a medium paper 
ofa high finish and fine quality; in sifort, the greatest 
atiention will be paid to its typography and mechanical 
appearance, while several engravings, in,a new and 
novel style, are in the engraver’s hands, and will from 
time be given. Terms of subecription, @5 a year, or 
$3 for six months. PEABODY & CO., 
jan New York. 


HE LADY’S BOOK.—Fiach number of this pe- 
riodical contains sixty pages of extra royal octavo 

letter press, printed with clear, new, and beantiful 
type, on paper of the finest texture and whitest color. 
It is embellished with splendid engravings on copper 
and steel, executed by artists of the highest ‘skill and 
attention, and embracing every variety of subject. 

The terms of the Lady’s Book are three dollars per 
annum, payable in advance. Published by L. A. Go- 
dey & Co. ‘Athenian Buildings, Franklin Place, Phila- 
delphia. 
LITERARY INQUIRER: 

Printed and published every Wednesday, by Verrin- 
der & Becon, proprietors, at 177 Main street, Buffalo. 

Terms —Two dollars per annum, in advance; two 
dollors and a half, within six months; or three dollars, 
at the end of the vear. Six months one dollar and 
{wentyfive cents; three months, seventyfive cents; both 
invariably in advaace. 

Approved Advertisements inserted at the following 
rates: 











First insertion. Every echosueeat ins 


7 lines and under, 50 cents. cents. 

12 “ o 75 7) 1-2 oe 

18 iti oe 1,00 na o 
Every additional 5lines,25 ‘* 121-2 “* 


A discount of 10 per cent. will be made to those whe 
advertise by the year. 




















































































































